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What Are Our Deficits? 


Raising Children Who'll Reach for the Moon 


MARGARET MEAD 


In Parents’ Magazine 


on front of us stand our Ameri- 
can children—in pigtails, in blue 
jeans, in sunsuits, or in nothing 
at all as yet. 

The parents of these children 
know more than any group of par- 
ents have ever known about feed- 
ing them, about protecting them 
from psychological traumas, about 
the importance of giving them a 
sense of security and selfconfidence, 
and a consciousness of being loved. 
They know that as a result these 
children will have certain strengths: 
Almost certainly they will be opti- 
mistic. They will believe that any- 
thing can somehow be arranged 
for, bought, made, or invented. 
They believe that if people have 
been brought up right, have had the 
right parents, do not have any hard 
luck, and live in a country like the 
United States, they will be pretty 
good people. Crime, alcoholism, 
even treason are to be attributed to 
some fault in upbringing. 

These are some assets of person- 
ality which happy and conscientious 
American parents can count on in 
their children. But what of the 
deficits? 

First, there is a tremendous lack 
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of historical perspective about the 
world. While we have been train- 
ing our children for the Here and 
Now, making them at home in their 
contemporary world, we have so 
narrowed down their imaginations 
that they can conceive of no lan- 
guage but English as a real lan- 
guage—the others are “foreign” 
languages, seen vaguely as inferior 
translations. Tremendously sympa- 
thetic with the plight of other 
countries, willing to give and to 
help, our children are basically in- 
capable of conceiving that any 
other way of life can compare with 
our own. 

This is a deficit, and a correctable 
one; for never before have we had 
as rich and available materials for 
introducing children to the ways of 
life—the art, the music, the dance, 
and the theater of other countries 
and periods. And we know of no 
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other way to nourish the imagina- 
tion about the future—which our 
children will need—than to open to 
them the panorama of the past 
where mankind has experimented in 
coats of many colors. 


TO FACE TRAGEDY 


American children are  unac- 
quainted with tragedy. They live 
in a world where some people, in- 
explicably, have bad luck—bad luck 
which never adds to the dignity of 
life but merely evokes pity for the 
self and for others. This gradual 
breach with a recognition of the 
tragic side of life comes under- 
standably from our history, from 
the youth of the country, from the 
two world wars in which our sol- 
diers died on other shores but no 
one fell on our soil. It comes also 
from living in a period of such 
rapid medical advance that it al- 
most seems as if death were some- 
how being banished forever, and 
the death of grandparents at 60 
has come to be regarded as a mis- 
fortune which should not have to 
be endured. 

People are now awakening to the 
dangers of this denial of suffering 
and to the need for children to 
have such awareness of it as will 
make them strong enough to face 
tragedy and to deal with the mean- 
ing of their own lives and the lives 
of others. With a greater recogni- 
tion and acceptance of death should 
come also a greater sense of at- 
homeness with their own bodies, a 
kind of awareness that will stand 
them in good stead in encounters 


with new foods, in experiments 
with new drugs, on exploratory 
trips to the moon. 

While we have been rearing 
happy, well-adjusted, unafraid 
children, we have lagged behind in 
creating conditions out of which 
come first-rate achievement in the 
sciences, in the arts, in politics. 
Children who are always active and 
occupied, who have lots of friends, 
and who get on well with the 
group, become people who work 
well in big organizations and apply 
knowledge that is already known. 
Rarely do they contribute original 
thinking or unique achievement. 

Understandably, we have rebelled 
against many of the conditions 
which bred first-rate achievement 
in the past—desperate, nightmare- 
tidden childhood, threats of eternal 
damnation, driving parental pres- 
sure to stay at the piano or at one’s 
books. We would not, if we could, 
go back to the conditions which 
fostered gift and skill in the past, 
but we are in desperate need of new 
methods for the future. 

At present, we are too dependent 
for our original thinking on the 
individual who has been accident- 
ally isolated and who is, for this 
reason, often not able to function 
in a team. Our present way of rear- 
ing children does prepare them to 
work on teams—on the faculty of a 
school, in the planning department 
of an industrial enterprise, on the 
staff of a clinic or a hospital—but 
not to do the necessary individual 
work which makes it worthwhile 
to have this team. 
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REACHING 


We need more intended leisure 
and more experience of tolerated 
isolation for our children and less 
expectation that they have a right to 
demand that adults find “some- 
thing to do” and either do it with 
them or find them playmates. Cer- 
tainly a greater capacity for solitari- 
ness combined with the capacity 
to enjoy and get along with other 
people will increase both our capac- 
ity to do original work and our abil- 
ity to cooperate in international 
ventures with Europeans and 
Asiatics, who are more accustomed 
to working alone than we are. 


ENJOY ALL PEOPLE 


Another capacity we need to de- 
velop is an enjoyment of people of 
different ages and interests. We 
have graded our children very se- 
verely and have sepatated them into 
narrow groups so they are often 
unable to enjoy children a year or 
so older or younger, to respond to 
adults and enjoy the old, or to 
make friends across a sex line 
which is not severely limited in age 
range. With new large families be- 
coming the mode and with fathers 
so much more at home, we have the 
possibility for a different model of 
companionship based on diversity 
rather than on similarity of inter- 
ests. This can be another component 
in creating genuine team work and 
a greater ability to integrate and ad- 
just in intense isolated projects, in 
international relations, in getting 
along on Antarctic expeditions or 
on interplanetary explorations. 

Still another place where we 
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THE MOON 3 
have let a pattern run away with 
itself is in boy-girl relationships. 
Here going steady has been allowed 
to invade the period of early adoles- 
cence, when adolescents should be 
learning to make friends of their 
own sex. Such friendships are a 
way for young people to discover 
themselves and to free themselves 
from overdominant parental im- 
ages and standards. These friend- 
ships then become models for a 
different attitude toward the self 
and toward associates throughout 
life, and are a counterpoise to the 
demands made on marriage. 

At present we are rearing chil- 
dren who will ask more of their 
spouses—in companionship, under- 
standing, stimulation, criticism, and 
reflectivity—than any one individual 
can supply, and so put a new strain 
on marriage at the very time when 
the new postwar style of happily 
shared parenthood is really taking 
shape. 

Finally, we are entering a world 
in which more and more of our 
living will involve processes which 
include machine links—whether it 
is buying a ticket, cashing a check, 
applying for a job, gaining entrance 
to a college, passing an examina- 
tion, getting caught as a traffic 
violator, or ordering a spare part 
for some domestic gadget. 

Somewhere in every one of these 
and a thousand other aspects of 
everyday life, everything will de- 
pend on the accuracy with which 
some task is performed: upon the 
turning of a screw, the copying of 
a number, the punching of a hole 
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in an IBM card. Life will become 
increasingly like a parachute jump 
—something that has to be done 
right the first time. 

The present generation of par- 
ents was reared when we were try- 
ing to free children from the bur- 
dens of punishment, anxiety, and 
compulsion—and they have been 
left singularly free from any respect 
for accuracy. A new respect for 
precision—based not on fear of 
punishment but on a clear and vivid 
appreciation of the conditions under 
which things will work—is an es- 
sential requirement for an increas- 
ingly mechanized world. 

Traditionally, Americans have 
reared their sons on the democratic 
hypothesis that any one of them 
might become president. Taken fig- 
uratively, rather than literally,’ no 


Why Surprised? 


one knew how far any given child, 
whatever the conditions of his 
birth, might go. Recently we have 
been shrinking away from_ this 
sense of infinite possibilities. If one 
discusses the possible exploration of 
the moon, one is faced with an 
audience who, while they believe 
that somebody will explore the 
moon sometime, no longer think 
it might be one of their own chil- 
dren. Yet the world of the future 
must underwrite the aspiration and 
creativity, the statesmanship and 
courage for such ventures. 

Just as we built this country on 
the assumption that anybody might 
be president, we need now to act 
as if any one of our children might 
reach the moon—so that everyone 
will be ready for the world in 
which the moon will be explored. e 


SPUTNIK and Muttnik have yanked us out of our smug- 
ness. We are as startled as though some tough characters 
from the other side of the tracks had suddenly appeared as 
guests at a very select party. Why should we have been 
surprised? The ability to think is not confined to any one 
group of human beings. It never has been and it prob- 
ably never will be. Our Hindu-Arabic number system is 
not an invention by the Western World. Our atomic bomb 
was devised from knowledge discovered through research 
and scientific thinking of great minds from all over 
Europe, as well as America. No nation has a corner on 
brains. . . . One thing is sure. We have been jarred out of 
our complacency, and that’s good. Now aroused, there are 
two dangers. We may not shake up the missile makers 
enough; we may shake up the schools too much.—Archer 
L. Burnham in Nebraska Education News. 
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Is It “Progressive” or “Regressive”? 


Progressive Education: A Debate 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK vs. ARTHUR BESTOR 


In the New York Times Magazine 


The Case for It—Kilpatrick 


or is frequently charged that 
the progressive type of school fails 
to teach the Three R’s. Widespread 
tests show the contrary. Better 
modern insights into the teaching- 
learning process have led the school 
to reject both the kind and degree 
of formal drill and memorizing 
which formerly prevailed. For the 
same reason the elementary school 
has given up the formal teaching 
of separate subjects. The child 
learns at home to talk, not by 
formal drill lessons but by using 
language in life situations; simi- 
larly the school now centers on 
actual child-life experiences and 
situations, and helps the children 
to learn by facing these situations. 

This is so different from the old 
type of school that many are 
troubled at the change. However, 
many carefully made scientific 
evaluations show—practically with- 
out exception—that the progressive 
school teaches the Three R’s and 
the other school subjects better than 
did the old methods. 

As to the charge that the mod- 
ern school allows children to do as 
they please, this again is not true. 
The charge comes, it appears, from 
those who see no middle ground 
between letting children do as they 
please and controlling them by 
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threats and punishment. Between 
these two hurtful extremes there 
is ample middle ground for suc- 
cessful dealing with children, and 
here the progressive school takes 
its stand. 

To see how and why progressive 
education treats its pupils differ- 
ently from the old way, it may 
help to consider the two main 
guiding aims of the school: (1) to 
support and improve society that 
people may live helpfully, and not 
hurtfully, together; and (2) to 
develop each individual to the 
fullest extent of his capabilities. 
Under our democratic outlook, 
which calls for the betterment of 
all individuals, these two aims are 
but two sides of one process, each 
supporting and correcting the other. 

Three fundamental principles 
underlie and guide modern edu- 
cation. The first is that education 
must aim primarily at character- 
building, not simply at acquiring 
subject matter. To say this is not 
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to belittle subject matter, which is 
clearly and incontestably essential 
to any proper education. However, 
to say that subject matter is neces- 
sary is not to say that it is sufficient. 
Proper character-building includes 
more than mere subject matter can 
supply; it calls also for a properly 
adjusted personality and for certain 
necessary interests and guiding 
attitudes. 

Second, in democratic America 
our aim must be the development 
of all, each to the extent of his 
native ability and the extent that 
he can be induced to put forth the 
necessary effort. And this develop- 
ment must be for all-around living, 
not simply for the ivory tower as 
some have thought, nor simply for 
vocational success as too many others 


have thought. Our democracy de- 
mands the fullest feasible develop- 
ment of all, not merely of those 
good at book learning. 


Third, according to modern 
psychology, only actual behaving 
can build real character. For ex- 
ample, one learns responsibility in 
any effective character sense only 
by behaving responsibly in ap- 
propriate life situations, and this 
behaving cannot be merely on the 
outside, it must be even more 
important on the inside. The older 
education, by its emphasis on 
memorizing and on examinations 
of a kind that cramming could 
meet, gave little if any school 
opportunity for character-building 
behavior. 

The progressive school under- 
takes to direct its work along the 


lines of these guiding aims and 
these three underlying principles of 
teaching. On the one hand, the 
teacher remains in final control on 
all points; but, on the other hand, 
he tries as best he can to guide his 
pupils to constructive cooperative 
and responsible “acting on think- 
ing.” He helps them to make 
proper choices as to successive 
activities to undertake; he helps 
them plan these activities, see the 
need for background knowledge, 
acquire methods of attack, and 
evaluate the work as it proceeds. 
Specifically, in all the teacher’s 
dealings with his pupils, he is 
studying each one in order to guide 
him according to individual needs 
and abilities, with the intent of 
stressing responsible constructive 
thinking. 

From early years pupils study 
community life; as they get older 
they engage in community projects 
and thus build interest in commu- 
nity affairs and responsible citizen- 
ship. As the pupils get still older, 
the teacher must encourage a serious 
attack on current controversial is- 
sues, which of course involves care- 
ful study of appropriate literature. 
But always the teacher must avoid 
taking sides on the controversial 
issues under discussion. The demo- 
cratic school must avoid indoctrina- 
tion. 


FALSE CHARGES 
Some have claimed that the pro- 
gressive school is subversive, seek- 
ing to set aside American democracy 
for socialism or worse; others have 
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claimed that it is anti-intellectual. 
Both charges are totally false. The 
democracy set forth above is ex- 
actly the American democracy of 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln brought educationally up to 
date. 

As to being anti-intellectual, one 
can hardly resist feeling irritated at 
the charge. We of the progressive 
outlook deeply respect the minds 
of human beings and show this 
by striving to foster its development 
in the many aspects which psychol- 
ogy now recognizes, not merely the 
single aspect formerly stressed. 

For mind is not merely intellec- 
tual, and intellect is not merely 
memory or even grasp of what 
someone else has said. Intellect runs 
through all content of life, not 
merely information. It concerns it- 
self also with attitudes, with values, 
with all that one cares about. Pri- 
marily, intellect takes all these 
things into account when it carries 
thinking into overt action. This is 
what is meant by “‘acting on think- 
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The Case against It—Bestor 


7 HE American people have 
created and are loyally supporting a 
tremendous system of public educa- 
tion. Our schools today enrol more 
than 25,000,000 pupils, and real 
expenditures per child have risen 
steadily, decade after decade. I, for 
one, am proud that we are investing 
so heavily in this great enterprise. 
The only question I would raise is 
whether the educational theories 
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that now guide the public schools 
are capable of guaranteeing to the 
nation the intellectual dividends it 
has a right to expect from universal 
schooling. 

Whether the public schools today 
are as good as they ought to be is 
a question on which men are not 
likely ever to agree. More im- 
portant in the long run—and also 
more easily answered—is the ques- 
tion of the direction in which the 
schools are moving. Are the funda- 
mental studies receiving greater 
emphasis or less in the programs of 
all students? Are trivial activities 
and short-sighted vocational pro- 
grams being eliminated from the 
curriculum, or are they increasing 
in number and diversionary effect? 
Are standards of academic achieve- 
ment rising for every pupil, or are 
intellectual requirements being re- 
laxed so that even the least able 
can effortlessly pass? 

Some of these questions are an- 
swered by the official statistics of 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. ‘Enrolments in both mathe- 
matics and foreign languages in 
the last four years of high school,” 
it recently reported, “. . . . were 
smaller percentages of the total pu- 
pil bodies in 1949 than in 1934.” 
Moreover, “percentage enrolments 
in algebra, geometry, physics, and 
Latin have shown progressive de- 
creases in all investigations since 
1915.” 

The Office of Education appears 
to be not alarmed but encouraged 
by this trend. “For the most part,” 
said its comment, “the changes are 
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in the direction of more functional 
education. They represent efforts to 
meet the life needs of increasingly 
diverse bodies of pupils.” 

This comment is almost more 
disconcerting than the - statistics 
themselves. It reveals with startling 
clarity the anti-intellectual assump- 
tions that underlie the thinking of 
substantial groups of professional 
educationists today. The shift away 
from foreign languages is blithely 
called “functional” even though 
the United States is far more deep- 
ly involved with foreign nations 
than in 1934, and even though 
vastly larger numbers of young 
Americans now are, and in the fu- 
ture will be, stationed overseas. 
Similarly, the shift away from 


physics and mathematics is termed 


“functional” by the educationists, 
even though our industrial and 
military strength rests on scientific 
and mathematical foundations even 
more clearly and completely in the 
1950’s than in 1915. 


FLAGRANT MISBRANDING 


The curious use of the word 
“functional” should teach us to be- 
ware of accepting at face value the 
glamorous labels that professional 
educationists affix to their newly 
devised programs. Most of the 
public-school proposals that I con- 
sider misguided are advertised by 
their projectors as “progressive” and 
“democratic.” Often this represents 
flagrant misbranding. 

My objection to these free-wheel- 
ing curriculums is not that they are 
too progressive but that they are in 


fact profoundly regressive. Their 
tendency is not to bring the school 
curriculum up to date but to put it 
completely out of touch with the 
realities of contemporary intellectual 
life. My objection to the watered- 
down course of study is not that it 
is too democratic, but the reverse. 
Once the fancy rhetoric is stripped 
away, the argument for lax aca- 
demic standards always turns out to 
involve condescending, antidemo- 
cratic distrust of the common man 
and his intellectual capacity. 

I do not minimize the difficulty 
of giving to the children of all the 
people the intellectual and cultural 
background which in the past was 
acquired by a minority in the up- 
per economic and cultural brackets. 
I am simply saying that this task was 
precisely the one that a democratic 
educational system was created to 
perform. It involves, of course, a 
resolute facing of the problem of 
individual differences in intellectual 
ability. 

The honest way is by devising 
pedagogical techniques for giving 
fundamental intellectual training to 
children who learn slowly. The 
dishonest way is to steer such stu- 
dents into courses and curriculums 
that have been drained of intellec- 
tual content, and then to ration- 
alize the process by lush words 
about “real-life needs,” ‘enriched 
experience,” and “democratic liv- 
ing.” 

The cold, hard, irreducible fact 
is that if we confine rigorous in- 
tellectual training to a minority and 
foist on the rest of our young 
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people a pauperized education that a majority of young citizens 
labeled “life adjustment,” or the had no need for, and could not 
equivalent, then we are deliberately grasp, powers so intellectually re- 
abandoning the democratic theory fined. 
of education. That philosophy pro- This is the argument the Ameri- 
posed to smash the intellectual can people rejected a century ago. 
monopoly previously owned by an We are dismayed to find it being 
élite class. revived today by persons who style 
It would do so by placing the themselves democratic, progressive 
great intellectual disciplines—his- educators. The time has come for us 
tory, science, mathematics, litera- to take a stand again for the au- 
ture, and language—in the hands thentic ideal of democratic public 
of every young citizen. Opponents education: sound and thorough in- 
of democratic education argued  tellectual training for all. . 


What is Education? 


e G. K. Chesterton, in a preface to Charles Dickens’ Hard 
Times, refers to the great novelist as ‘‘a man without edu- 
cation in any serious sense whatever.” Similarly, J. W. N. 
Sullivan in his study of Beethoven not only points out re- 
peatedly that the celebrated composer was not educated 


but proceeds to state bluntly that “She was not an educable 
man.” —M. L. Story in The Clearing House. 


e A statement of the aim of education need not be a long 
list or even a short list; it can be in a single sentence. In 
a society of free men, the proper aim of education is to 
prepare the individual to make wise decisions. All else is 
but contributory—Paul Woodring in A Fourth of a Nation. 


e There is a large body of inquiry which I think of as “so 
what?” research, like investigations into ‘‘Boswell’s Use of 
the Comma’ or “Botanical Allusions in Shakespeare.” I 
know an English scholar—and a competent one, too—who 
spent a summer proving that, while Chaucer’s characters 
slept in nightgowns, Chaucer himself slept in the nude. 
The earth-shaking consequences of this discovery have not 
yet become apparent, at least not to me. A few years ago— 
believe it or not—somebody got a PhD degree on a dis- 
sertation on ‘“The Micturition Pattern of the Dog.” Which 
is hifalutin’ language for ‘““What Makes Dogs That Way 
about Fireplugs.’—William Smyser in College and Uni- 
versity. 











But Ne’er the Rose without the Thorn” 


The Importance to Our Society of 
High Level Talent 


RussELL LYNES 





In Addresses and Program, The Annual Conference on 
Higher Education in Michigan 


ohn talk about the importance of 
talent to our society is, I am afraid, 
to talk about the thorns in society’s 
flesh that keep it uncomfortable. Or, 
if not always uncomfortable, then 
restless. Or if not restless, then at 
least it keeps society from falling 
into complacency. 

Presumably we would not believe 
in the importance of talent unless 
we also believed in the concept of 
progress, and progress is always 
likely to be uncomfortable for a 
fairly large segment of society. In 
other words, when we nurture tal- 
ent we are nurturing trouble for 
ourselves; we are asking to be led 
by the nose, or pushed around, or 
shocked out of our lethargy. 

Whether we are uncomfortable 
or not, the fact remains that all 
of us are in the business of look- 
ing for talent. Why, suddenly, all 
this concern about talent? You, as 
educators, know the answers far 
better than I do, and have given 
them longer thought. One is that 
we have for so long concentrated 
our educational efforts on educa- 
tion for everybody, on mass edu- 
cation, and we have seen the level 
of individual performance slip as 
educators have tried to be all things 
to all kinds of people. In concen- 
trating on smooth well-roundedness 
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they have too often lost sight of the 
sharp edge of excellence. Another 
reason, I believe, is that a whole 
generation has been imbued with 
the sanctity of the ideal of personal 
security, and we wonder why they 
are not interested in taking risks; 
they are unwilling to climb the 
ladder of success without a safety 
belt. There is another reason that is, 
I believe, less important in the 
long run than what has happened 
in education and to ideals of per- 
sonal security but which looms 
larger than either just now—that 
is national security. 

We are frightened because we 
hear or read day after day that 
the Russians are putting tremen- 
dous emphasis on the development 
of scientists and engineers and that 
they are richly rewarding the suc- 
cessful ones with wealth and status. 
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We find ourselves, whether we 
like it or not, engaged in a race for 
talent. It is too bad that this new 
concern for talent should be mo- 
tivated by fear for what we may 
lose rather than conviction for what 
we might create. But I think that 
we have to admit to ourselves that 
our present vitalized concern is less 
for talent than it is for our skins, 
and we might just as well be frank 
about it. 


IS TALENT IMPORTANT ? 


But let us leave anxiety to con- 
sider the importance and the place 
of talent in our society. By tal- 
ented men we obviously mean not 
just the scientists and the engineers, 
we mean talented men of all sorts. 
Where does the talented man or 
woman fit into our society? How 
do we recompense him? 

Until fairly recently American 
society in the large has been strati- 
fied rather neatly into an upper 
class, a middle class, and a lower 
class. But today we are darkly sus- 
picious of any group in America 
that sets itself up as a certain 
“class’—as a sort of aristocracy. 
We dislike the kind of privilege 
which the attitude implies. Yet we 
do need and demand leadership. 


We believe, furthermore, that lead- - 


ership should be distinguished not 
not only with material goods and 
luxuries but with less tangible and 
perhaps more significant rewards. 
We may quibble about what and 
how much, and that is a good thing, 
but we do believe that rewards are 
a part of a free society. 
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We have, over the years, evolved 
a social structure in America to 
take care of this. Instead of the 
stratified society which allowed for 
a great deal of social mobility from 
class to class, we have now rebuilt 
our society as a series of free- 
standing pyramids, monolithic struc- 
tures that are tremendously broad 
at their bases and uncomfortably 
pointed at their tops. We have a 
considerable variety of such pyra- 
mids—one for big business, one 
for intellectuals, one for communi- 
cations, and so on. Each has its 
own standards of achievement, and 
is a quite distinct social structure, 
with its own ways of measuring suc- 
cess and of rewarding it. 


THE BUSINESS PYRAMID 


Let us look at just one of these 
pyramids—that of big business. I 
believe that we can in doing so 
see how well we think of talent and 
what we do to reward it. We can 
also, I hope, explain some of our 
uneasiness about waste of talent. 

At the top of the big business 
pytamid are the chairmen of the 
boards of the largest corporations. 
These men are richly paid, but they 
also want, and get, recognition 
from the leaders of the intellectual 
pyramid—honorary degrees, posts 
on boards of trustees of educational 
institutions. They want to be the 
practical men behind dreamers, the 
“realists,” as they would call them- 
selves, who both discipline and 
make possible the environment of 
the intellectual. 

If you walk down the slope of 
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the big business pyramid you will 
meet vice-presidents on your way— 
vice-presidents in charge of re- 
search, vice-presidents in charge of 
design, vice-presidents in charge of 
public relations, and a host of 
others. These are the men who are 
directly in charge of talent, the or- 
ganizers of and discipliners and 
channelers of imaginative effort. 
Their own status is none too secure, 
though they are relatively important 
fellows, confident in the knowl- 
edge that there are a great many 
men below them in their pyramid. 
But they know that their status 
depends to a very considerable de- 
gree on the use of talent. And in 
this particular pyramid, engineering 
and technical talent—about which 
there is so much near-hysteria these 
days—counts for more than any 
other. 


TALENT IN THE PYRAMID 


I believe that it is not infre- 
quent for an engineer to rise to 
the very top of the big business 
pyramid, but it is not his engineer- 
ing talent that gets him there; it is 
his administrative talent. The tal- 
ented man in the big business pyra- 
mid is servant not master. If the 
truth be told, he hasn’t much stand- 
ing; he is a somewhat elevated 
member of the class of workers that 
forms the base of the structure. 

There is no need to find com- 
parable examples in other pyramids 
—in labor, in small business, in 
politics. The analogy is, I hope, ob- 
vious enough. Wherever you look 
for the talented man in our society, 


you are likely to find him some- 
where below the vice-president in 
charge of sales. We want our tal- 
ented men to be satisfied with sub- 
servience to minor vice-presidents, 
to settle for a pat on the back, a pit- 
tance, and security, and to behave 
themselves. In other words, we 
want talent, but we don’t want to 
pay the social price for it. 


TALENT’S FUNCTION 


In our present scramble for talent 
we are likely to think of the men 
and women we want as those who 
can solve problems. We are in- 
clined, I think, to overlook the 
fact that the real function of tal- 
ent is to isolate problems where 
no one thought they existed, and to 
create problems. When we say we 
need talent, we are putting the cart 
before the horse. It is talent that 
has created our needs. Our society is 
so extremely complex, our demands 
so elaborate and complicated pre- 
cisely because talent has made them 
so. Technicians can solve problems, 
but it takes a really creative talent 
to ask a question that is worth an- 
swering. 

And this brings me back to where 
I started. When we ask for talent 
we are asking for trouble. The im- 
portance of so-called “high level’ 
talent to our society is inescapable, 
because society cannot be static 
without becoming decadent. But 
really “high level” talent is inter- 
ested in pushing back frontiers, in 
opening doors to human experience, 
in creating more problems to be 
solved. How can we encourage it? 
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We can encourage it, it seems 
to me, in three uncomfortable ways. 
First, we must pay the same respect 
to creative talent that we pay to ad- 
ministrative talent. Second, we 
must create a climate in which re- 
volt is welcomed and where secur- 
ity is not the ultimate goal of hu- 
man endeavor. Third, we must be 
willing to accept the unpopular fact 
that the ultimate good as the many 
see it is rarely identical with the 
ultimate good as the talented man 
sees it. 


UNEASY CONDITIONS 


Are we likely to go out of our 
way to provide any of these condi- 
tions for the growth and develop- 
ment of talent? It doesn’t seem 
likely. They are conditions the very 
thought of which makes us uneasy. 
Almost surely we will try another 
method for the creation of real 
talent. We will beat the bushes to 
find bright youngsters and we will 
see that they are better educated 
than we would have made them in 
our well-roundedness and social-ad- 
justment frames of mind. We will 
demand more discipline and less 
civics. We will find scholarships 
that will takethem to college where, 
with luck, somebody will ask them 
hard questions in such a way that 
they will want to find answers to 
them. 

We will offer them jobs even 
before they are out of college at 
splendid salaries and with the dis- 
tant view of a comfortable pension. 
And who will these bright young- 


cally minded, because it has been 
the talented scientists who have 
created the problems, not only 
those that threaten us but also those 
which have made us dependent on 
creature comforts. 

But what about the other talented 
youngsters, the ones who will have 
to pose and answer the human prob- 
lems, some of which have been 
created by scientists and some by 
humanists; the ones who will iso- 
late the problems that concern the 
arts of living—not merely of con- 
suming—of life, not merely of 
not being blown to bits? In my 
estimation it is to these youngsters 
that we had better look for salva- 
tion—and quick! We had better 
discipline their minds and sharpen 
their tools of expression every bit 
as rigorously as we do those of the 
scientists. And having given them 
the tools, the opportunity, and our 
genuine respect, then we had better 
listen to them. 

It is quite possible that they will 
say that we haven’t really been wor- 
rying about the importance of talent 
to our society; we have been worry- 
ing about how to get out of a mess 
that talent has created. They might 
say that we haven't really been 
worrying about the value of talent; 
we have only been worrying about 
how to find talent and turn it to 
our own ends. They might even 
say that we haven’t been worrying 
about what talent can do for us, but 
only what talent can keep us from 
doing to ourselves. 

And they might, you know, be 


sters be? They will be the scientifi- right. * 
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Juvenile Delinquency Needs a 
Wiser Approach 


ROBERT WAYNE CLARK 


In The Clearing House 


Scuoors generally recognize 
the function of training for good 
citizenship as their first obligation. 
They proceed on two fronts at the 
same time: (1) They set'up a 
school situation in which every 
encouragement is given for boys 
and girls to develop into good 
citizens and in which the funda- 
mentals of gocd citizenship are 
specifically taught. (2) They estab- 
lish a clear limit beyond which the 
conduct of their school citizens will 
not be tolerated. 

A little careful thought will 
clearly demonstrate that these two 
parts of the program are equally 
important and that they are in- 
separable. There is considerable 
evidence of general community 
approval. It should be obvious that 
if this school program is to meet 
with success, the school must have 
the active support of the commun- 
ity in both of these lines of effort. 
It should be equally clear that a 
similar two-front attack on citizen- 
ship training by the whole com- 
munity is the one measure which 
can alleviate the condition of 
juvenile delinquency which con- 
tinues to threaten. 

In part, the community has 
accepted its obligation and has set 
about with vigor to combat un- 
acceptable juvenile conduct. Its 
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efforts have come to include pro- 
grams in housing, health and wel- 
fare, recreation, human relations, 
fair employment practices, and 
general community planning. But 
it is in regard to the second obliga- 
tion that communities so often 
tragically fail. If any of the con- 
structive measures we take are to 
yield the results for which we 
hope, we must accept the obliga- 
tion of setting the standard of 
conduct which we expect and then 
insist on acceptance and observance 
of this. This we do not do. The 
increasing tide of delinquency 
cannot be abated until we examine 
our failure at this point and correct 
our mistakes. ~ 

In the first place, adults are not 
at all agreed on how far they are 
willing to condone juvenile mis- 
conduct. In some fashion, many of 
us are able to convince ourselves 
that a theft, a hijacking, an assault, 
or even a knifing or a shooting is 
a less serious offense if it is com- 
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mitted by a juvenile of tender 
years, or one with a poor back- 
ground or, perhaps, by one who is 
“disturbed.” 

We are not sure how much we 
are willing to take from uncon- 
trolled delinquents. We sway 
from towering rage’ to sweet for- 
giveness, frequently with no better 
reason than the occurrence of a 
speech or the appearance of a 
newspaper column. We frequently 
waste our time and delude the 
community by profitless speculation 
about who is responsible for de- 
linquency. 


ILLOGICAL AND COWARDLY 


When our own children are 
victims of juvenile excesses, we are 
completely illogical, if not down- 
right cowardly. A parent refuses 
to prosecute a 14-year-old boy who 
has tried to rape his daughter 
because “the boy didn’t really hurt 
her.” Another parent won't pros- 
ecute because he “doesn’t want his 
windows broken out.” A mother 
forbids her son to identify boys 
in a strong-arm gang who have 
taken money from him. She says, 
“They'll just beat up my boy for 
telling. And the police won’t do 
anything to them.’’ She may be 
right. 

A 15-year-old who has just 
admitted a theft, carefully planned, 
from the locker of a fellow student, 
sits in a school office. He picks up 
his hat, flicks a bit of dust from 
his trousers, grins, and asks, “Do 
I go with the cops?” 

“What do you think will happen 
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to you, son?” the principal asks 
with concern. 

“Nothin’,” replies the boy light- 
ly. “Some guy talks and then my 
mother takes me home.’ The boy 
should know; this is his fourth 
experience. 

Private business on occasion 
exhibits a well-nigh incomprehen- 
sible lack of moral perception and 
strength even in defense of itself. 
A 13-year-old boy, whose mother 
“doesn’t know what she is going 
to do with him,” confesses the 
theft of 139 plastic toys from a 
five-and-ten. He is so impressed by 
the enormity of his offense that 
there is considerable promise that 
the school may be able to help the 
mother straighten him out. A 
school counselor goes with him to 
talk with the store manager and 
to return the stolen toys. The 
manager with a careless wave of 
the hand says, “Oh, that’s all 
right. It happens every day. Our 
insurance covers it.” 

We could hardly hope to do a 
better job if we set conscientiously 
about the task of making juveniles 
treat the adult world with dis- 
respect. However much we may 
accomplish by our long-term effort 
through better housing, human 
relations, and general social im- 
provement, we cannot counteract 
the increasing tide of active de- 
linquency until we face up squarely 
to our immediate obligation. 


OFFENSE LIES IN THE ACT 


We must clearly see and clearly 
say that the offense against the 
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community lies in the act com- 
mitted—in the theft, the assault, 
the rape, the vandalism—not in the 
identity of the offender. If an act 
is wrong because it injures the 
community, then it is wrong for 
everybody—for the normal and the 
subnormal, the psychologically 
sound and the disturbed, the bright 
and the stupid. If the act is wrong 
because it injures the community, 
then we must recognize ourselves 
as accessories to the offense if we 
ignore, placate, or surrender our 
rights to the offender for any reason 
we may selfishly think good. 

And we must recognize clearly, 
that neither our lawmakers nor our 
agencies of law enforcement can 
be held responsible for any laxity 
we think we detect; the laws and 
the enforcement of them reflect in 
general what we in the community 
want. 

When we establish a sufficiently 


formidable wall beyond which the 
delinquent shall not go, we will 
take the first step in curbing the 
incipient delinquent and arresting 
undesirable tendencies in the, as 
yet, nondelinquent. The conse- 
quences of a wrong act may be 
brought to the offender with under- 
standing and with sympathy, but 
they must be brought with firmness, 
with impressiveness, and with 
inescapable certainty. 

The establishment of a line 
beyond which juvenile misconduct 
will be met with inevitable punish- 
ment is not simple but it is 
eminently sound. Our youth have 
demonstrated amply that they will 
go as far as they are permitted to 
go. We must say how far that is. 
We must say it so clearly it cannot 
be misunderstood and we must 
back up that stand with whatever 
penalties are required for effective- 
ness. . 


e CONTRARY to popular belief, most discipline cases are 
not the result of something wrong with the individual in- 
volved. They would not disappear even if we had a psychia- 
trist for every child. The real causes can be traced to factors 
in the structure of the group in which the individual is 
living or into which he is thrust. When something is wrong 
with that group, even the most normal individual is likely 
to produce confused action leading into a behavior prob- 
lem.—From Discipline for Today's Children and Youth. 


e WHILE the reasons why boys give the teacher—and the 
law—a rougher time than girls are numerous, education has 
unfortunately contributed to the situation. The relative ab- 
sence of men on the teaching staff, particularly at the ele- 
mentary-school level, has resulted in a lack of sufficient 
models with whom boys could readily identify.—Peter 
Timothy Hountras, University of Michigan. 
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A Look Ahead 


JOHN H. HAEFNER and Howarp H. CUMMINGS 


In Science and the Social Studies 


Due prime purpose of education 
in this country is to help pupils 
learn to live effectively in American 
society. All school subjects, the 
extracurricular program, and the 
general life of the school are de- 
signed to achieve this over-all pur- 
pose. The social studies by their 
very nature are expected to play a 
central role in initiating children 
and young men and women into 
full-fledged membership in this 
selfgoverning and selfdirecting so- 
ciety. Such a role demands that so- 
cial studies teachers analyze con- 
tinually the kind of world into 
which their pupils are graduating. 

The changing nature of contem- 
porary society has been a major 
theme for educational writers dur- 
ing the last generation. There is 
no need to document the dramatic 
changes brought about by recent de- 
velopments in science and technol- 
ogy. The social-studies teacher who 
has seen these developments can- 
not fail to view them as important 
forces in the changing society in 
which he and his students live. Yet 
any proposal to expand social 
studies with topics for increasing 
the understanding of the role of 
science will meet with a certain 
amount of resistance. 

Social-studies teachers for a gen- 
eration have felt the danger of be- 
ing overwhelmed by the creeping 
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curriculum. Over the years they 
have been asked to teach more and 
more things and to educate in more 
and more areas. And every teacher 
knows that there is more to come. 

Science and technology have, in- 
deed, created many of the prob- 
lems which the social-studies teach- 
ers face. Increasing mechanization 
has eliminated young workers and 
there is a steadily decreasing de- 
mand for the ignorant and unskilled 
in the labor force. Add the two 
trends together. Since industry no 
longer wants young workers, and 
since there is an increasing demand 
for trained and educated workers, 
the answer is: Keep youth in school 
and teach them as much as possible. 
Science and technology thus have 
operated to strengthen an educa- 
tional philosophy that free public 
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education must be available, liter- 
ally, to al] the children of a// the 
people. 

One of the proper topics for 
study in the social-studies classroom 
might well be the technological de- 
velopments that have moved the 12- 
to 18-year-old boys from the plow 
and loom into the classroom. Other 
topics readily suggest themselves. 
The rapid growth of population, of 
which the youth group is the fastest 
growing segment, is possible be- 
cause science has increased the 
food supply, improved our knowl- 
edge of nutrition, and reduced in- 
fant mortality. A larger national 
income, the result of the greater 
productivity of trained men oper- 
ating machines, has elevated the 
families of many of the pupils from 
the laboring class into the expand- 
ing middle class. 

All of these topics supply an- 
swers to the question, ““Why are we 
here?” which any high-school class 
may ask. Detailed answers to this 
question form the guidelines for 
orientation to modern society. 


PROBLEMS OF SELECTION 


When some knowledge of the 
effects of science and technology on 
society are included in the social- 
studies curriculum, a difficult prob- 
lem of selection is sure to be in- 
volved. The purpose of the social 
studies is to teach boys and girls 
how to live in the society into 
which they were born. One test for 
selection is: Can the schools do this 
job better than other agencies and 
institutions in society? A second 


question in the criterion is: What 
part can the social studies do better 
than other school subjects? If ma- 
terials which explain the character 
of a scientifically directed society 
and the place of the citizen in such 
a society can meet the criterions 
stated above, there is a good case 
for integrating such materials into 
the social-studies curriculum. If the 
school or the social studies cannot 
meet the requirements, the task 
should be left to the institutions or 
the subject fields which can. 

There is one curriculum problem 
which runs through all of the con- 
siderations in planning  social- 
studies curriculums that include 
more emphasis on science and tech- 
nology. It is the considerable confu- 
sion that prevails as to what kind of 
individual the social-studies curricu- 
Jum is supposed to help produce. A 
curriculum is not an end in itself, 
but merely an instrument for the 
education of boys and girls. 

The question which faces the 
curriculum makers is: What kind 
of boy or gitl do we hope to help 
shape by means of this curricu- 
lum? This question is not easy to 
answer. One answer is that social 
studies should help the pupil to 
make the adjustments which are 
necessary for modern living. He 
should learn how to find a job and 
hold it; how to find a mate and 
rear a family; how to function as a 
democratic citizen in a free society. 

The course designed for this end 
often includes experiences in eti- 
quette, safety, a study of occupa- 
tions, and a study of civic and social 
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problems at firsthand in the local 
community. The graduates from 
such a program are expected to have 
some common, civic competencies, 
at least a minimum of savoir faire, 
adequate social skills, and some in- 
sight into themselves, and the so- 
cial, civic, and economic groups in 
which they live and work. 
Opponents of this kind of cur- 
riculum complain about the empha- 
sis on the trivial or the obvious. 
Such a curriculum, say these critics, 
is an attempt to project a nursery- 
school program through elementary 
and secondary education. Such a 
program, they say, is strong on so- 
cial adjustment, but weak on intel- 
lectuality which should be the first 
concern of any school. Particularly 
do they stress the necessity that 
Americans today know the great 
tradition of Western European and 
American culture, have knowledge 
of the other peoples of the world 
and their cultures, know how our 
government operates and how the 
economy functions. In short, the 
charge is that know-how about less 
important functions of our national 
life is the aim of education rather 
than acquiring knowledge about the 
vital ideas that form the very foun- 
dation of our national existence. 


THREE PURPOSES 


To the skilled social-studies 
teacher the problem should not be 
as difficult as the sometimes bitter 
debate makes it sound. Most social- 
studies teachers ate working for the 
same general outcomes. Three such 
outcomes can be stated here: 
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1. It is the purpose of the social- 
studies curriculum to aid in the de- 
velopment of individuals who can 
think critically and constructively. 
The application of the scholar’s 
way of thinking to the solution of 
the never-solved and ever-changing 
problems of human society is a 
dream as old as education. But the 
scholat’s way of thinking is closely 
linked to content. Facts, hypotheses, 
generalizations, and principles come 
from content areas. Knowledge is 
acquired as the thinking process is 
developed, and both are important. 

2. The social-studies curriculum 
should help develop individuals 
who have sound attitudes concern- 
ing themselves and their relation- 
ships with other people, and about 
the society in which they live. 
Sound attitudes are as essential as 
knowledge and the ability to think. 
Patriotism should be firmly an- 
chored to a reasoned understanding 
as to why America is great and why 
the American way of life is worth- 
while. One of the goals of the so- 
cial studies is to turn out pupils 
with the ability and the will to 
build firm loyalties on well-reasoned 
intellectual principles. 

3. The social-studies curriculum 
should help individuals learn to 
discipline themselves by harnessing 
their knowledge and their attitudes 
to the willingness to take action. 
Understanding and intellectual ac- 
ceptance is not enough. It is the in- 
dividual who is willing to act on 
his convictions, who really affects 
the society in which he lives. If the 
convictions are of high quality when 
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measured by humanitarian and dem- 
ocratic criterions he affects society 
for the better—if they are not, he 
affects it for the worse. Our faith 
in free public education as a neces- 
sary adjunct of the democratic way 
of life is justified when graduates 
of the schools are able and willing 
to use their knowledge, through 
democratic means, to improve the 
society in which they live. 

Much of the significance of these 
three purposes of the social studies 
lies in the order of precedence in 
which they have been presented 
here. Learning to think critically 
and constructively is regarded by 
most teachers as a unique and man- 
datory obligation of public educa- 
tion. Teaching pupils to think will 
not and, for the most part, can- 
not be done by any other social 
agency. On the other hand, many 
other agencies in our culture share 
with the school the responsibility 
for developing sound attitudes 
and the willingness to take action 
based on knowledge and attitudes. 
Much of the know-how for living 
is learned by the actual living in a 
culture. The home, the church, com- 
munity agencies of various kinds, 
political groups, the mass media of 
communication, and agencies of 
government at all levels are institu- 
tions specially engaged in develop- 
ing attitudes, disseminating infor- 
mation, and organizing action pro- 
grams. The school must contribute 
to all these three purposes. 

It is a question of priority, and 
the school’s first obligation is to dis- 
charge its unique function of 


teaching pupils to think critically 
and constructively. However, its 
work need not stop there and even 
this prior task may be best accom- 
plished by blending the three pur- 
poses into their proper proportions 
in the curriculum. 


HOW ACCOMPLISHED ? 


How can a better understanding 
of science and scientists help so- 
cial-studies teachers to accomplish 
these three purposes? The method 
of critical thinking is perhaps best 
illustrated in all of its complex 
details in the stories of great scien- 
tific discoveries. The battle for 
freedom to think, inquire, and in- 
vestigate has been an integral part 
of the story of the growth of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

The many uses of knowledge 
from laboratories in clinic, factory, 
farm, and home are concrete ex- 
amples of knowledge and work. 
The substitution of scientific know]- 
edge for superstition and folk- 
lore is a less concrete but equally 
dramatic example of the role of 
scholarship in replacing hunches 
and rule-of-thumb ways of living 
with verified knowledge. 

Finally, the biographies of the 
scientists give numerous stories of 
men and women whose lives had 
purposes and direction. They made 
commitments which they fulfilled 
in a lifetime of laboring to advance 
the scientific knowledge which we 
inherit today to provide for our bet- 
ter comfort, safety, and general 
well-being. 

It is probably a safe prediction 
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that the growth of science and the 
increasing utilization of scientific 
data and methods will add stead- 
ily to the contiguous areas where 
science and the social studies both 
have some responsibility. Some 
knowledge of science will be es- 
sential to social-studies teachers as 
these areas develop. And_social- 
studies teachers should have a bet- 
ter understanding of the methods of 
science. Educational literature is 
filled with terms describing how 
pupils think and the kinds of 
minds with which they think. 
Critical thinking, problem-solv- 
ing, the scientific method, geo- 
gtaphical mindedness, _ historical 
mindedness are a few of the ways 
of thinking and the kinds of think- 
ing techniques we hope to develop. 
There are probably diiterences in 
terminology but basically all of 
these terms describe man’s attempts 
to use his intelligence for under- 
standing the world in which he lives 


Our Scientific Students 


and the people who share his 
global habitat. Since this is true, 
teachers in all subject fields might 
do well to begin by accentuating 
the likenesses rather than the ele- 
ments of uniqueness. 

Finally, during the last genera- 
tion, an increasing volume of writ- 
ing has come from the pens of sci- 
entists and mathematicians on the 
subject of education which has great 
significance for the social-studies 
program. Bertrand Russell, A. N. 
Whitehead, James Conant, Vanne- 
var Bush, the Comptons, and many 
others have achieved educational 
statesmanship. To ignore the ideas 
of these men is to risk becoming 
archaic. If the social studies care 
to assume the risk of becoming 
archaic in a society where science 
and technology are becoming in- 
creasingly important, they should 
do so with the knowledge that in a 
crowded curriculum the archaic soon 
becomes extinct. e 


e A South Carolina high-school student submitted to the 
Wofford College science fair an excellent project on fer- 
mentation and distillation. It was so good that Uncle Sam’s 
T-men had to seize the exhibit—From Scholastic Teacher. 


e A survey of Texas schools showed that 40 percent of 
' schools with enrolments under 500, and with correspond- 
' ing narrow offerings, reported all pupils take two units of 
science; whereas only 14 percent of the larger schools with 
their wider selection of electives indicated that all their 
pupils take that much science. This unexpected finding 
suggests a problem for the larger schools.—]. G. Umstattd. 


e Laughing gas is used by dentists for nomming teeth.— 
From “Boners” in Metropolitan Detroit Science Review. 





Collective Bargaining Is a Valuable Aid 


A Teachers Union Leader Views 
School Problems 


CARL J. MEGEL 


In Teachers College Record 


Je American public-school sys- 
tem faces no problem that cannot 
be solved nationally, in the states, 
or in the community, with public, 
administration, and teacher coop- 
eration. Let teacher remain under- 
scored for emphasis and _perspec- 
tive in the reader’s thinking. The 
quality of public education depends 
on teacher-pupil relationship, as- 
suming that the teacher is well 
qualified. 

There are, of course, conditions 
under which no teacher, whatever 
his or her qualifications, can teach 
efficiently. The fact that some 
teach as well as they do under ad- 
verse conditions and unsound poli- 
cies, such as overcrowded classes 
and low salaries, creates public 
apathy to the problem as a whole. 

In this atomic age, when most 
public needs and problems are 
solved by billion-dollar appropria- 
tions and a majority of our public 
services are generously financed, we 
still cling to the idea that school- 
teachers ought to be dedicated per- 
sons, working for posterity instead 
of, among other things, a decent 
living. 

In a situation which urgently 
needs dedicated teachers who wish 
to follow teaching as a lifelong pro- 
fession, there is little encourage- 
ment. Few tenure laws are worthy 
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of the name. A comparatively mi- 
nute number of school districts pro- 
vide their teachers with any kind of 
paid sick leave, health, and lon- 
gevity insurance, sabbatical leave, or 
severance pay. An even smaller 
number allow their teachers duty- 
free lunch periods of as much as 
30 minutes, and in a majority of 
districts in cities of over 10,000, a 
day off for a funeral or a personal 
emergency means the loss of that 
day’s pay. 

Numerous individuals and or- 
ganizations have attempted to sup- 
ply answers. Many if not most of 
them have come from persons with 
little firsthand knowledge of the 
teacher’s environment. No other 
profession is today subjected to 
more irresponsibly conceived 
cure-alls than the teaching profes- 
sion. A lack of sound, tested reme- 
dies for the teacher shortage is re- 
sponsible for the loss to the school 
system of 10 percent of its teachers 
annually. The new teacher, starting 
with enthusiasm and high ideals, 
frequently meets head-on, and 
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without warning, situations that 
cause her to conclude, “It’s a rat 
race. I'll get out.” 

There is the attempt to reinstate 
the misnamed and discredited merit- 
rating system of pay which cur- 
rently is being used as a club over 
teacher unions to try to force them 
to abandon requests for higher 
single-salary schedules. There are 
the professional growth require- 
ments known to every teacher as 
“busy work.” There is the lowering 
of professional standards so that 
school districts may employ non- 
qualified persons to teach; or house- 
wives to act as teachers’ aides. There 
are the current attempts to substitute 
mass instruction by television for 
classroom teacher-pupil relationship. 
And there are the loyalty (test) 
oaths that do not apply to all citi- 


zens but single out teachers and 
other public employes. 


NOSTRUM CROP 


Teachers themselves need to rid 
the schools and their profession of 
the seemingly continuous crop of 
educational nostrums pressed on 
them by unprofessional administra- 
tion. Cannot teachers themselves 
project and carry through a realistic 
program to give teachers true pro- 
fessional status and security in our 
modern economy instead of mere 
lip service? 

The suggestions listed here are 
not solely the present writer's. 
They were adopted by the delegate 
body representing the membership 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers, which is comprised of 
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classroom teachers only. They fol- 
low: 

1. Starting salaries of $6000 a 
year reaching $12,000 in eight or 
fewer years at the Bachelor’s level, 
with an additional spread of up 
to $500 for training beyond the 
Bachelor’s degree so that teachers’ 
income may be competitive with 
those of other professions requiring 
comparable education and training. 

This presupposes a single salary 
schedule. The highest B.A. starting 
salary in the country in June, 1957, 
was a newly adopted $4902 in 
East Chicago, Indiana, near Chi- 
cago. Lowest among 970 cities of 
over 10,000 population surveyed 
was $2000 in Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Maximums paid teachers holding 
only a Bachelor’s degree ranged 
from $2500 in Fayetteville, also 
the nation’s lowest, after six years 
to $7900 in Long Beach, New 
York, after 16 years. Fayetteville 
also pays its teachers with Master’s 
degrees the lowest teaching salaries 
in the country to start, $2100, as 
compared with the Hempstead, New 
York, beginning salary of $5300. 

It is in Master’s maximums that 
teachers’ salaries show their greatest 
variances. The same M.A. teacher 
who is paid a top of $2770 in 
Camden, Arkansas, after 11 years 
can earn $8500 in New York’s 
Garden City and Great Neck. The 
spread is $5730. 

To the experienced school ad- 
ministrator these salary ranges spell 
teacher turnover, a shifting of 
teachers from city to city — and 
faculty disaster. Yet the Garden 
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City and Great Neck maximums 
represent no quick road to riches. 
To reach these maximums, 19 and 
24 years, respectively, are required. 

2. State tenure laws to protect 
teachers from being discharged 
without proved, justifiable cause, 
after reasonable probation. 

The insecurity of year-to-year 
contracts containing interim clauses 
that require or provide no hearings 
for the accused teacher is an im- 
pediment to professional perma- 
nency. Teacher shortages are signifi- 
cantly less, all other things being 
equal, in states with laws that 
enable the dedicated person to 
enter teaching with the assurance 
that she can remain in the system 
without abnormal effort and estab- 
lish herself as a permanent citizen 
in the community. The good tenure 
law spells out valid reasons for 
dismissal and provides for public 
hearing, with the teacher repre- 
sented by counsel of his or her 
own choice, and also for court 
appeal if desired by the teacher. 

3. Better teacher retirement pen- 
sions, supplemented by social se- 
curity when desired. 

In the vast majority of school 
districts, adequate teacher-retirement 
pensions are nonexistent. Who 
would think that any schoolteacher 
would stay with teaching long 
enough to need a pension? This, 
at least, seems to be the question 
in the minds of many school boards 
still living in the horse-and-buggy 
days. Teachers of some states have 
adopted optional plans to combine 
pensions and social security. 


4. Adequate cumulative sick leave 
and hospitalization, as well as 
medical insurance paid for from 
school funds. Also severance pay. 


FRINGE BENEFITS NEEDED 


These fringe benefits have long 
been provided for other employed 
professional workers of whom 
special education and training are 
required. Teachers are salaried pro- 
fessionals and, unlike selfemployed 
professionals, cannot be classified 
as entrepreneurs. They are salaried 
workers who, having invested time 
and money in preparation, are en- 
titled to protection against personal 
disaster, as well as an assurance 
of personal security after devoting 
a lifetime to the public service. 

5. In every school district, pub- 
lished personnel policies and pro- 
cedures for hearing teachers’ griev- 
ances and for assisting with class- 
room discipline—“open” personnel 
records which the teacher concerned 
may inspect. 

The necessity for published pro- 
cedures is recognized by every 
teacher and most fair-minded ad- 
ministrators, yet few schools have 
them. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that in 1957 the Massachusetts 
legislature passed a law requiring 
school districts to meet this 
standard. The teacher subjected to 
erratic personnel procedures is an 
unhappy person, and the “‘secret 
file” of teacher records and ratings 
is an evil without justification. 
Procedures for hearing teachers’ 
grievances are essential to the 
existence and continuity of a per- 
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manent teaching staff; and ‘‘buck- 
passing” from principal to teacher 
in the matter of student discipline 
has been one cause for a major 
number of teachers leaving the 
profession. 


RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


6. The right of teachers every- 
where to organize, negotiate, and 
bargain collectively with employers 
in the recognized American way. 

Since teachers are employed pro- 
fessionals rather than independent 
contractors, it is inevitable that 
they should group together to 
negotiate with their employers for 
their own well-being and welfare. 

To quote from George M. Har- 
rison, ‘Procedures in Collective 
Bargaining,” which appeared ‘in 
American Teacher Magazine, Octo- 
ber 1957. 

“Collective bargaining being a 
group instrument, individuals must 
come together in groups to use it. 
That is all that happens when 
individuals organize to form a 
union. They come together in 
groups to assert their democratic 
right to a voice in establishing the 
rules which govern their own 
employer-employe relationship. 
This is. what is meant by the term 
collective bargaining.” 

Most school administrators who 


have tried collective bargaining 
welcome it as a superior procedure 
for dealing with scores or even 
hundreds of individual employes. 
The collective bargain contract is a 
master agreement for all teachers, 
subject to give-and-take conferences 
in which issues are resolved in 
truly democratic fashion. This is 
the basis for understanding and 
cooperation. 

A law making collective bargain- 
ing mandatory for public employes, 
if either employer or employe 
wants it, has just been enacted by 
the Minnesota legislature and will 
be watched closely by employes 
throughout the nation. It provides 
for bargaining agent elections and 
conciliation. 

Obviously, the foregoing objec- 
tives and procedures are aimed at 
creating a good professional climate. 
They are predicated on the thesis 
that if teacher recruitment (student 
recruitment) is to be successful and 
we are to retain an adequate num- 
ber of teachers in the classrooms, 
then we must make the profession 
and its rewards attractive. To be 
attractive to young people in our 
democracy, teaching must offer 
teachers the opportunity for a full 
life, academic freedom, and the 
pursuit of happiness in any ethical 
way. e 


ot RECENT survey of sick-leave practices by the Arizona 
Education Association, showed that less than half of the 
states, 21 out of 44, had sick-leave laws for teachers. The 
average number of sick-leave days allowed per year in those 
states having laws was 8.5. 





Good Education Will Still Mean Good Education 


Automation—Implications for Schools 


JOHN H. FiscHER 


In Automation—Its Meaning for Educational Administration 


a a the age of automation and 
the atom opens out ahead, the 
schools must reappraise their in- 
structional programs to determine 
what changes may be required. The 
central business of the school is 
instruction. No less than in the 
past, schools will continue their 
efforts to prepare young people for 
creditable performance in the world 
about them. But to execute their 
task well the schools must de- 
termine how the coming changes 
in industry are likely to alter the 
social and economic environment 
and its demands on people. 
Whatever new forces or condi- 
tions the schools will have to face, 
much of what they now do will be 
as important tomorrow as it is 
today. Children will still need to 
master the skills of reading, writ- 
ing, listening, and speaking. They 
will require an understanding of 
history and geography. An ac- 
quaintance with the physical and 
biological sciences and skill in 
systematically applying data and 
thought to the solution of problems 
will lose none of their present 
value. The need to understand 
quantitative relationships and to 
have a reasonable facility in work- 
ing with numerical ideas will 
assure mathematics a continuing 
place in the curriculum. 
Preparation for healthful living, 
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sharpened aesthetic sensitivity, some 
awareness of the so-called practical 
arts, including those of the home- 
maker, will be as desirable in the 
new era as they are now. In short, 
much of what has long constituted 
good education will continue to be 
good, for neither automation nor 
the atom will alter the basic drives 
of men and women or the funda- 
mental nature of society. 

But the ways people use their 
time and some of the specific com- 
petencies required of them are cer- 
tain to change. The relative empha- 
sis placed on traditional subjects 
will have to be reviewed and al- 
tered. Traditional approaches will 
be questioned and new elements 
will be added to school programs. 

Possibly the most urgent adjust- 
ments facing the schools are those 
needed at the extremes of the intel- 
lectual scale. There seems little 
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doubt that the call will continue 
for more and better-prepared young 
people to fill high-level jobs in 
scientific and technical fields. The 
rise in the percentage of the work 
force employed in these fields is a 
sustained, long-term trend. Clearly, 
school programs must be adapted to 
this fact. 

During the same years, however, 
that the demand for top-level per- 
sonnel has been rising, the number 
and percentage of jobs requiring 
only low skill have just as steadily 
declined. The easy out that schools 
have had in the practice of releas- 
ing early those pupils who find 
both abstract and concrete learning 
difficult will no longer fit the facts 
of economic life. As this conflict 
between past practice and emerging 
need becomes more apparent, an- 
other set of adjustments will be 
forced on the school. Indeed, in 
many communities, the problem is 
already on us and dramatized by 
large numbers of young people out 
of school, poorly educated, irregu- 
larly if at all employed, and fre- 
quently in trouble. 

At the other extreme, the schools 
are being accused of failure to 
educate well enough their ablest 
students. Clearly one of the cur- 
rent challenges to educational lead- 
ership which the age of automation 
presents is the urgency of de- 
veloping in schools a climate fav- 
orable to high attainment. With a 
determination now characteristic of 
only the best schools, all schools 
will have to find better ways to 
identify and cultivate the aptitudes 
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of every pupil, to build his skill 
and knowledge, to develop his 
taste, and to sharpen his sense of 
personal moral responsibility. If 
our new potential for productivity 
is to be the servant rather than the 
master of humanity, the transcend- 
ent human values must be promoted 
deliberately. 

Another whole group of ques- 
tions affecting the curriculum cen- 
ters about the relationship of gen- 
eral education to specialized instruc- 
tion and the wise balancing of the 
two. A case in point is the matter 
of vocational education—especially 
in the field of trade and industrial 
training. Quite probably, the com- 
ing of automation will focus 
stronger attention on this segment 
of education, for among the cate- 
gories of workers in shortest sup- 
ply will be the highly skilled crafts- 
men. The education of such workers 
is not to be accomplished in a 
“crash”-type program. Vocational 
schools will need to adapt their 
programs to produce young men 
not only well versed in the funda- 
mental skills of their crafts, but 
prepared so thoroughly that they 
will be able to make creative and 
imaginative adjustments to. the 
rapidly shifting industrial science. 

Among the school programs most 
directly affected by the advent of 
automation will be the adult-educa- 
tion programs. The community col- 
lege will take on renewed impor- 
tance as the means for giving ad- 
vanced preparation in technical 
fields. There is already a heavy de- 
mand in this field for highly 
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skilled people of less than college 
grade but with more knowledge, 
skill, and maturity than high-school 
graduates commonly possess. Some 
of these openings will be taken by 
young men and women, but thou- 
sands of others will be filled by 
adult workers who have sought re- 
training and have extended their 
skills. 

Preparation for leadership will 
be likely to assume a more im- 
portant place among the functions 
of the school, for as the skill level 
of the average employe rises, the 
role of the supervisor and foreman 
will also change. All these factors 
will influence the education of 
young people preparing for initial 
employment and of older workers 
seeking to improve their positions. 

The need of the worker for help 
on his job will be accompanied by a 
steady rise in the number of his 
leisure hours. Indeed, we face the 
challenge of learning to live well in 
a culture in which the average per- 
son’s life is no longer dominated 
by his economically gainful em- 
ployment. 

Much of what must be done to 
help men and women become self- 
sustaining in a cultural sense will 
have to be done during the period 
of childhood and adolescence. This 
challenge imposes no essentially 
new duty on the school, for the 
liberation of the mind and spirit 
has long been the school’s principal 
objective, but the task now takes on 
a new urgency. Millions are dis- 
covering that freedom from work 
is a questionable blessing when 


they lack the resources to use that 
freedom fruitfully. 


A DOUBLE TASK 


The school, then, faces a double 
task. It must work with children 
to develop in them the attitudes, 
tastes, and skills for continuous 
personal development, and it must 
work similarly with adults who turn 
to it for help in their mature years. 

It is pointless to consider what 
schools should do if one fails to 
emphasize that the teacher is the es- 
sential element in the enterprise. 
Good teaching in the age of auto- 
mation will certainly not be very 
different from good teaching now, 
but much more such teaching will 
be needed. 

It will not be easy to create a 
steady supply of teachers good 
enough to prepare sizable num- 
bers of students for the age of auto- 
mation. The role of teacher-educa- 
tion institutions is one of enor- 
mous strategic importance. The 
steady rise in the standards of teacher 
education in recent years has been 
all to the good, for it assures the 
nation a running start on the prob- 
lem it now faces. But the progress 
must be continued at an accelerated 
pace and additional leadership and 
support given to elevating teacher 
preparation to a first-line place in 
the educational effort of the coun- 
try. 

The best school in the years ahead 
is likely to be the one whose teach- 
ers are abreast of the world, deeply 
concerned about developing the po- 
tential of every pupil, skilled in the 
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art of guiding growth and stimu- 
lating learning. This will be the 
school in which teachers have se- 
curity, where they are free to build 
on earlier achievement to meet 
emerging problems, where their 
strength is valued, and their ques- 
tions respected. Here it will be 
agreed that professional develop- 
ment is as endless as education it- 
self and the steady growth of the 
teacher a prerequisite to the con- 
tinued growth of the pupil. 

Competent school administration 
assumes even more importance as 
the schools move into the age of 
automation and the atom. It is to be 
expected that as industry seeks 
higher competencies in its em- 
ployes, as the community feels the 
impact of altered economic condi- 
tions, the effects of these shifts 
will be translated into objectives 
and activities for schools. The edu- 
cational administrator, more than 
any other person, will be expected 
to lead in the process of marshaling 
educational resources to do the job 
expected of the schools. Moreover, 
he will first have to help the com- 
munity define the task that is to be 
attempted, and then carve out the 
part of it that lies within the juris- 
diction of the school. 

American communities and their 
school systems differ widely from 
each other. The ways in which auto- 
mation will affect them will prob- 
ably vary even more. It would, 
therefore, be irresponsible to sug- 
gest that a uniform plan will have 
any validity. But it may safely be 
predicted that the communities most 
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likely to make the best use of their 
schools in meeting the changes of 
the next several decades will be 
those whose schools are so admin- 
istered that they can respond flexibly 
in making adaptations required of 
them. 

The involvement of lay groups 
in the development of curriculum 
plans and materials is now an ac- 
cepted practice in American educa- 
tion. But this practice will need to 
be further extended and improved 
to meet the instructional problems 
of the future. To a greater degree 
than is now common, representa- 
tives of community agencies, es- 
pecially those in closest touch with 
the changing social and economic 
scene, will have to be kept in al- 
most continuous contact with in- 
structional programs. Here is one 
of the areas in which—to meet 
the exigencies of the future—it will 
be necessary for the administrator 
to plan specifically for the dissem- 
ination of ideas rapidly in all di- 
rections. 

Not the least of the matters with 
which the administrator will have 
to deal will be the clarification of 
board-staff-community relationships. 
The need for rapid change brings 
the danger of short-circuiting estab- 
lished patterns. The able adminis- 
trator must take steps to establish 
and maintain procedures that are 
built on a philosophy of adminis- 
tration that recognizes the value of 
balance in two areas: the one be- 
tween authority and responsibility ; 
the other, between professional ex- 
pertness and public sanction. ® 











Statistical Evidence Indicates Its Possibilities 


Moving toward Individualization— 
A Second-Grade Program 


LoulsE G. CARSON 


In Elementary English 


tue and more reports of 


the teaching of reading on an in- 
dividualized basis are appearing in 
our professional publications. In 
our school district we are not yet 
convinced that a completely indi- 
vidualized program is either neces- 
sary or advisable, but we are in- 
terested and we are encouraging 
teachers to explore the possibilities. 

One second-grade teacher, whom 
we shall call Mrs. Brown, taught 
reading last year in a way that rep- 
resents, we think, an intermediate 
step between a basal reading pro- 
gram with ability grouping and 
complete individualism. Mrs. 
Brown believed that the pro- 
gram was fairly successful for 
her children and herself. She is not 
teaching this year, but if she were 
to reenter the classroom she thinks 
that she would embark on a pro- 
gram of complete individualization 
of reading instruction. She would 
then have had sufficient experience 
with various types to arrive at a 
sound judgment. She says that this 
kind of action research is open to 
any teacher and is an avenue for 
teacher growth. 

Mrs. Brown decided that she 
would try—in her second grade, in 
which during the entire year she 
taught 42 children—a _ half-way 
step: She would retain reading 
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groups for basal reading but would 
individualize all supplementary 
reading. She set up, according to the 
ability of her pupils—three reading 
groups. She intended to use as 
many types of motivation as pos- 
sible, but she thought that perhaps 
test standings might serve as 
stimuli to the children to seek im- 
provement in reading ability. 

She drew on the board a ladder 
which was labeled “Reading Lad- 
der.” At the bottom she wrote 
“First Grade,” at the top “Third 
Grade.” She explained that they 
would be climbing this ladder dur- 
ing the school year and asked the 
children if they would like to know 
how high the tests (she used the 
Gates Primary Reading Tests) said 
they had climbed on the ladder. In 
ptivate conferences she showed each 
pupil his approximate September 
position. The children knew that 
another test would be given in Jan- 
uary and still another in May. 

About the first of October Mrs. 
Brown decided that she was ready 
to embark on a systematic program 
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of individualization of all reading 
other than the directed group read- 
ing. She began with her slowest 
group. She told them that she knew 
how much they wished to improve 
their reading and that she was 
pleased with the progress they were 
making. In the discussion of what 
they were doing and could do to 
climb higher on the reading ladder 
it was suggested that reading “‘lots 
of books” would be a real help. 

Mrs. Brown asked them whether 
they would like to become a “Li- 
brary Reading Club” to see how 
many books they could read during 
the remainder of the year. The 
children evinced much interest. 
They eagerly chose books from 
among the 150 readers and other 
textbooks of varying levels of diffi- 
culty she had collected and spent 
the rest of the period reading with 
evident enjoyment. 

The other pupils in the room 
soon began to ask whether they 
could be in the “Library Club,” 
too, and were given the privilege. 
At first, the children on one side of 
the room had “Library Club” time 
one day, and the children on the 
other side of the room the next. 
Soon the whole class could do this 
kind of reading during the same 
scheduled period. 

During the first few days the 
teacher moved about the room to 
assist children who raised their 
hands for help. Then the teacher 
began to stay at her desk and give 
individual children the opportunity 
to read to her. The child who was 
reading sat in a chair at her right. 
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Any child who needed help with a 
word could come to the teacher's 
left so that she could quietly tell 
the word without disturbing the 
pupil who was reading orally. 

One problem was how to provide 
sufficient opportunity for children 
to experience the satisfaction of 
oral reading of parts of their “spe- 
cial books” which they wished to 
share with others. Sometimes the 
teacher used a reading group situa- 
tion in which children brought their 
special books, instead of their basal 
book, to the reading ‘“‘circles.” 
Often groups, with pupils acting as 
chairmen, met at the same time in 
such places as the corners of the 
classroom itself, the hall outside the 
classroom, and on the stairwell. 

Mrs. Brown kept a notebook in 
which on pages headed with the 
pupils’ names she noted the books 
they reported they had read. She 
also kept in envelopes slips on 
which pupils recorded the titles of 
books which the teacher had cred- 
ited them with reading. At inter- 
vals the children removed these 
slips and took them home. ° 

She kept careful account of the 
gains made by individual pupils and 
the gains made by the class as a 
whole in the period from Septem- 
ber to May. Not only was an aston- 
ishing number of books read—and 
not in every case by those of 
highest IQ—but the individual gain 
was satisfactory and the average 
achievement of the class, as shown 
by the Gates Primary Reading 
Tests, indicated a median gain from 
1.84 in September to 3.30 in May.@ 











And in a Real Way 


Youth Serve Their Community 


RussELL L. HAMM 


In School Activities 


up O students really learn demo- 
cratic procedures in school activi- 
ties? Bloomington’s youth told their 
social-studies teachers, ‘“‘No.’’ And 
then they did something about it! 

It was through their local organi- 
zation, the Bloomington Citizenship 
Council, that the  social-studies 
teachers brought youth into their 
planning. They had been discuss- 
ing the question: ‘How can youth 
gain more practice in democratic 
procedures?” Each _ social-studies 
teacher brought two students to the 
teachers’ meeting. The students lis- 
tened in the beginning; then they 
began to discuss plans for youth 
taking a larger role in community 
affairs. The students continued to 
come to the teachers’ meetings, and 
they brought other students. 

Many plans were submitted, dis- 
cussed, and rejected in informal 
teacher-student discussions. Finally, 
Bloomington High School teachers 
reported on the “Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Plan’’ of youth participa- 
tion in community affairs. Now the 
Bloomington students became en- 
thusiastic and out of their enthu- 
siasm grew the Metropolitan 
Youth Council. 

During the spring a constitu- 
tional committee for a_ possible 
youth organization was appointed 
by the students who had been at- 
tending the meetings. Then the 
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constitution was drafted during the 
summer months. In the fall of 
1955 it was presented to the social- 
studies classes of the two high 
schools in Bloomington. The con- 
stitution was adopted and imme- 
diately went into effect. 

The Metropolitan Youth Council 
is a part of the regular classroom 
activity. The members of the Coun- 
cil are delegates from the social- 
studies classes of the two pattici- 
pating high schools, although a 
class may elect not to belong to the 
Council. Time is given in the so- 
cial-studies classes for communica- 
tion to and from the Council. 

The adviser of the Council is 
elected by the Council from the 
teachers of the social-studies depart- 
ment. Extraclass sessions of the 
Council are held at least once a 
month after school hours in either 
the school library or cafeteria. 

Although as a functioning organ- 
ization the council is only two years 
old, it already has undertaken 
worthwhile community projects. 
One was the survey of the com- 
munity to discover public opinion 
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concerning swimming in Bean- 
blossom Lake. The students pre- 
pared the “opinionaire” form used, 
divided the city into sampling areas, 
and did the actual knocking on 
doors which secured the informa- 
tion to be presented to the mayor 
by a committee of the Council. 
But its selection of the ‘Youth 
Driver of the Month” has probably 
been its most important activity. 
The Bloomington students be- 
came very concerned about the 
reckless driving they had observed 
among some of the teenagers in 
and around‘ the schools. Their 
desire to do something about this 
problem resulted in a project of 
selecting a driver to be honored 
for his good driving. The technique 
in selecting an outstanding teenage 
driver shows concern with demo- 
cratic procedure. Candidates are 
nominated through petitions. All 
are given written examinations— 
the committee using a driver-educa- 
tion teacher as a resource person. 
Then the five highest candidates 
are given written and oral tests as 
well as an actual driving and park- 
ing test in the busiest part of 
town. Finally, the committee com- 
pares notes and reaches a consensus 
as to the best qualified candidate 
to be “Youth Driver of the 
Month.” The local newspapers 
publicize the activity by running 
a story and picture about the current 
winner. This year the monthly win- 
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ner is given a plaque; last year 10 
dollars was given to each winner. 

At present, the Council is con- 
cerned with the increase in juvenile 
delinquency in their community. 
The Council decided it really didn’t 
know much about it, and now is 
engaged in trying to find out more 
about the background and impli- 
cations of the problem. 

In the last meeting of the 
Council, a panel discussed juvenile 
delinquency with the students. The 
panelists were men intimately con- 
nected with the problem: the 
director of the Christian Center for 
underprivileged children; a lawyer 
noted for his work with young 
people in the community; and the 
director of police administration at 
Indiana University. 

The potentialities of this Metro- 
politan Youth Council are many. 
It is an excellent organization for 
developing leadership. It provides 
an excellent method for letting the 
community know what is going on 
in the schools, as well as an ex- 
cellent method for letting students 
know what is going on in the 
community. The young people who 
participate in the Metropolitan 
Youth Council are seeing demo- 
cratic procedures in action; they 
are learning about group processes. 

Do your students learn demo- 
cratic procedures in school activities? 
Ask your students. They will tell 
you—if you give them a chance. e 


aay is better to stir up a question without deciding it 
than to decide it without stirring it up.—J. Joubert. 
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A Lawyer Looks at Parent Participation 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN 


In The National Elementary Principal (Yearbook Issue) 


p ARENT participation in the 
various aspects of the public-school 
program has advantages and disad- 
vantages. But here any discussion 
of educational values, community 
esprit de corps, and public relations 
are to be set to one side. These as- 
pects of parent participation are im- 
portant, but so, too, are the under- 
lying legal principles. The law ex- 
ists; it cannot be ignored. School 
personnel and parents alike dis- 
regard at their peril the legal prin- 
ciples affecting parent participation 
in the public-school program. 
The first general principle is 
that the board of education is 
legally responsible for the conduct 
of the public schools in accordance 
with state constitutional and statu- 
tory enactments. The board of edu- 
cation is legally responsible for es- 
tablishing policy; staff members 
employed by the board are respon- 
sible for carrying out these policies. 
Legal responsibility may be in- 
volved when boards of education ac- 
cept gifts of property or equipment 
from individuals or groups. A study 
of school laws and decisions of 
courts lead to the conclusion that a 
parent individually, or a group of 
parents collectively, may legally of- 
fer gifts—real estate or personal— 
to a board of education but cannot 
demand that the board accept the 
offering nor can they control the 
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use of an accepted gift. For ex- 
ample, parent-teacher associations 
have traditionally furnished the 
schools with considerable amounts 
of equipment for which school 
funds are not expended. The asso- 
ciation and the board of education 
may not agree on a particular type 
of equipment. On such occasions, 
the decision to accept or refuse a 
gift rests with the board. 

Because boards of education may 
legally accept gifts it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they may legally 
accept gifts of services. The staff 
member who invites or permits par- 
ent participation without prior ap- 
proval by the board of education 
may find that he has exceeded his 
authority. In no case should parents 
be invited or permitted to accept re- 
sponsibilities that are legally exclu- 
sive functions of the board. 

Much is being made today of the 
use of parents as resource persons. 
It is possible that this form of 
parent participation violates state 
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law. If the resource person merely 
limits his activities to those that 
heighten interest and do not relate 
to evaluation or other professional 
responsibilities, the question is quite 
different from what it would be if 
the teacher makes the presentation 
a part of the course to be included 
in the evaluation of the pupils’ 
achievement. A parent can contrib- 
ute information to a class but can- 
not conduct a class (as a substitute 
for the teacher) in the technical 
sense of the word. 

As another type of resource 
person, a parent who is a physi- 
cian may have been invited or 
permitted to conduct health ex- 
aminations as his contribution to 
the school program. Certainly, few 
would deny that this physician has 
at heart the welfare of the children 
and of the community. On the as- 
sumption that the board of educa- 
tion has not engaged a school physi- 
cian, the free services of this per- 
son could be most acceptable. How- 
ever, suppose that state law requires 
the board of education to employ a 
schocl physician or impose the re- 
sponsibility for health examinations 
of pupils on the local public-health 
officer. Acceptance of the services of 
the parent physician who is not em- 
ployed by the school board, in the 
first instance, or by the public-health 
office, in the second instance, is a 
violation of law on the part of the 
board. Probably no trouble would 
result unless one or more of the 
other parents have less than com- 
plete confidence in the physician 
whose services are being accepted, 
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possibly because of a difference in 
the theory of medicine they follow. 
But, the possibility of legal difh- 
culties is always present when irreg- 
ular procedures are followed. 


PARENTS LIABILITY 


Let us discuss the problem of 
parent participation from another 
point of view. When things go 
wrong, is a participating parent 
liable? Many forms of parent par- 
ticipation could bring this question 
to the front. For example, parents 
may take over the chore of collect- 
ing pupil contributions or savings- 
bank deposits—to relieve the teach- 
ers and principals. Through care- 
less bookkeeping by a well-meaning 
parent, some of the money may not 
be properly credited. Or parents 
may chaperone groups of pupils on 
field trips, and injury may result 
from inadequate supervision. Par- 
ents who accept these responsibili- 
ties should be informed that each 
individual is legally responsible for 
his own defections; parents and 
teachers alike are subject to suits 
alleging negligence. 

At this point it may be appro- 
priate to mention that requiring 
parents to sign a note giving per- 
mission for their children to go on 
field trips does not relieve the chap- 
erone, be he a teacher or a parent, 
from liability in the event of in- 
jury caused by the chaperone’s neg- 
ligence. Some schools require that 
these notes from parents waive lia- 
bility. Undoubtedly, the psychologi- 
cal effect is good, but the waiver has 
no legal effect. 
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Another recommended form of 
parent participation is in curricu- 
lum revision. Here again, the ex- 
tent to which parents can legally 
participate in this function is 
limited. Naturally, it is desirable 
for school personnel and parents to 
discuss together the content of 
courses .in the curriculum. The 
value is largely for parents to under- 
stand the objectives of the educa- 
tors, although the educators also can 
profit from a better understanding 
of the objectives of parents. The 
danger lies in the possibility that 
the participating parents will be un- 
willing to leave the decisions to the 
professional staff of the school or 
that the professional staff may be 
unduly influenced by the view of 
parents who are prominent in the 
community. 


THE DILEMMA 


Actually school personnel do not 
want to be caught on either horn of 
the dilemma. In districts where the 
school board refuses to permit par- 
ents to discuss curriculum revision, 
the personnel may be faced with a 
fait accompli when groups of par- 
ents are successful in having placed 
on the statute books laws which 
seriously interfere with the attain- 
ment of sound educational objec- 
tives. In districts where the school 
invites parents to discuss curricu- 
lum revision, the staff may be faced 
with the necessity of opposing un- 
wise suggestions which, unless the 
parents are skilfully led to proper 
conclusions, may prove equally 
harmful. 


Parents must realize that teachers 
are entitled to a reasonable degree 
of academic freedom. Parents who 
interfere with teachers when they 
attempt to broaden the horizons of 
their pupils—perhaps in the study 
of comparative religion, or knowl- 
edge of the mores of foreign 
peoples whose traditions may differ 
from ours—are not only socially 
backward but are on the borderline 
(if they have not actually crossed 
the line) between cooperative in- 
terest and illegal interference. It 
is the duty of school administrators 
and the board of education to see 
that their teachers do not go be- 
yond proper limits in fulfilling 
their educational functions. But the 
parent may wish to make a com- 
plaint—to ask for an inquiry by the 
school board. 

As a matter of fact, his rights are 
not always legally clear, especially 
if his complaint requests that the 
teacher be dismissed. About 68 per- 
cent of the instructional personnel 
of the public schools in the country 
are employed under tenure laws 
which specify causes for dismissal 
and declare the proper procedure 
for the dismissal of teachers who 
have acquired tenure status. Over 
half of these laws are silent as to 
who may prefer charges; in many 
jurisdictions judicial interpretation 
would be required to determine 
whether parents could file charges. 
The other half of these laws are 
about equally divided between those 
stating that only the superintendent 
or a school officer may present com- 
plaints to the board and those stat- 
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ing that charges may be filed by 
“persons.” Even when the right of 
parents to prefer charges seems 
clear, the board of education has 
the right to dismiss the complaint if 
it considers the charges trivial or 
immaterial. 

On the other hand, parents may 
enforce their rights in court if a 
teacher or any other member of 
the school staff or the board of edu- 
cation impinges on some constitu- 
tional right of their children. Cer- 
tain types of released-time programs 
have been held to violate the First 
Amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing religious liberty; 
compulsory flag salute and pledge 
of allegiance have also been held to 
invade the religious liberty of those 
who conscientiously object on this 
ground. Conversely, a board of 
education which denies pupils the 
privilege of membership in secret 
societies has been held not to im- 
pair any constitutional rights of 
pupils. What is and what is not a 
denial of constitutional rights is a 
question for the courts, and parents 
are entitled to a judicial answer. 
When the court has spoken against 
action of a school board, parents 
have the right to demand compli- 
ance through the courts. 


WHAT THAT CHILD DID! 


Disciplinary problems present an- 
other area where parent participa- 
tion meets legal barriers. True, a 
teacher may discuss with a parent 
the behavior of that parent’s child. 
A teacher may legally discuss the 
behavior of a child with the princi- 
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pal, or with such a person as the 
school psychologist. But a teacher 
has no legal right to discuss his 
pupils with teachers who are not 
officially concerned nor with other 
parents. Therefore, the legality of 
discussion of disciplinary problems 
by groups of teachers and parents 
is at best questionable. Certainly, if 
these discussions are carried on, 
pupils should never be named or 
identified by innuendoes. Other- 
wise, entirely unfounded rumors of 
a defamatory nature may be spread, 
and both talemakers and talebear- 
ers could be subject to suit for 
slander. 

This article is not designed with 
the intent to discourage parent par- 
ticipation in the school program. Its 
objective is to bring to light the 
possible legal pitfalls that have 
been neglected in the current em- 
phasis on the participation of par- 
ents. A board of education may de- 
cide not to let a calculated risk in- 
terfere with a desirable policy, the 
legal validity of which may later 
be tested by a court decision. 

The history of education in the 
United States is full of instances 
where practice outran the law. The 
use of public funds for high 
schools, installation of school cafe- 
terias, and use of school buses for 
field trips are examples. The fact is, 
nevertheless, that legal limitations 
on parent participation exist today. 
Parents and educators should be 
aware of the legal risks they are 
taking and should act with full 
knowledge of their legal responsi- 
bilities. e 
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Adult Education 


T. F. JAMES 


In Cosmopolitan 


aac: World War II, adult 
education has had a phenomenal 
growth. According to Malcolm 
Knowles, executive director of the 
Adult Education Association, over 
40,000,000 Americans are cur- 
rently taking courses in their spare 
time. There are over 5,000,000 
part-time instructors and leaders in 
_ the movement, plus 100,000 ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and field 
workers. This growth is the result 
of some significant changes—first, 
in the average American’s attitude 
toward education; and second, in 
the average educator’s attitude to- 
ward the problems of adult learn- 
ing. 

Americans have always been a 
practical people, and the emphasis 
in our educational patterns has al- 
most always been vocational. We 
have gone to school to “get” an 
education. In the past, the average 
American’s reaction to a suggestion 
that he take a course in a subject 
like modern literature was likely to 
be, “Oh, I had that in college,” as 
if modern literature were an adoles- 
cent disease. But slowly and subtly 
attitudes toward education have 
been changing. Americans are be- 
ginning to discover that a person 
is not automatically educated when 
he graduates from college. Educa- 
tion is a process, not a package, and 
its goal is not the acquisition of a 





Reported from Cosmopolitan, 
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specific set of skills or body of 
knowledge, but a maturity of mind 
and emotions that enables one to be 
a better person as well as a better 
engineer, lawyer, or scientist. 

As a result, more and more 
people are taking courses which 
have no relation to job training, 
and for which they do not even 
receive credit toward a college de- 
gree. What they want is a liberal 
education—the ability to appreciate 
and understand good art, good 
music, and good writing, and to 
think competently about politics, 
economics, and the larger questions 
regarding the nature of man and 
the nature of God. Why? Because 
this kind of education enables a per- 
son to get the most out of life, and, 
equally important, to understand 
better those with whom he lives 
and works. 

Meanwhile, educators have been 
revising their ideas about how 
adults should be taught. In the past, 
too much adult education has con- 
sisted of transplanted college 
courses. The instructor, often an 
undergraduate teacher by day, pre- 
sented his material in the same 
monotonous style he inflicted on his 
involuntary younger students. 
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Adults would start such a course, 
then drop out in droves. Gradually 
educators have realized that the 
adult mind is essentially different 
from the undergraduate mind. 
These learners—average age about 
35—have something to contribute 
from their own experience and they 
want the course to have some rela- 
tion to their lives. The old formal- 
istic system, in which the teacher 
lectures on a single subject and the 
student take notes, has been re- 
placed by methods vastly different. 

The Fund for Adult Education, 
an agency established by the Ford 
Foundation, is one which has come 
up with a series of courses designed 
specifically for adults. The courses 
dispense entirely with marks and 
credits. Built around the informal 
discussion technique, they are led 
by knowledgeable volunteers who 
receive special training at a local 
college or university. The local col- 
lege also supplies the reading and 
audio-visual materials, which are 
developed by top scholars. 

The special texts devised for the 
courses make no attempt to exhaust 
the subject under discussion. In- 
stead a constellation of basic ideas 
is developed, all with relevance to 
adult life. “Aging in the Modern 
World,” for instance, makes people 
of every age ponder the best way to 
live in order to prepare for the later 
years. The readings contain selec- 
tions from the writings of a wide 
range of authors, from Plato and 
Cicero to Anne Lindbergh and 
Elmer Davis. 

The above only illustrates one 
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type of program which is being de- 
veloped and offered in great abund- 
ance across the country by evening 
schools, colleges, universities, 
“groups,” “centers,” “‘associations,”’ 
and libraries, as well as the well- 
known correspondence _ schools. 
Uncle Sam, also, as is well known, 
is up to his teeth in adult education 
of many kinds. 

Almost all our major universities 
are in the adult-education business 
now, offering courses in everything 
from building construction to pub- 
lic relations. Particularly important 
has been the universities’ eagerness 
to take the college to the people. 
The University of California, for 
instance, has over 175,000 students 
enrolled in evening courses in 
dozens of cities throughout the 
state. The University of Washing- 
ton maintains a special corps of 
faculty members who make regular 
appearances before adult student 
groups in about 130 cities. In New 
York, City College even encourages 
mothers to bring their children to 
school with them. While Mother 
enjoys her course in modern litera- 
ture or whatever, junior is enter- 
tained in a special crafts class. 


TWO POPULAR MEDIA 


Two popular media for adult 
learning are the public schools and 
the public libraries. Their programs 
vary widely from one city to the 
next, depending in the main on the 
amount of local enthusiasm for 
adult learning. New York City has 
over 50,000 adults attending classes 
in its public-school. system, some 
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studying selfimprovement subjects, 
such as music and cooking, and 
some learning new trades or ad- 
ditional job skills. In San José, 
California, more than one out of 
every six adults is registered in the 
city’s 100 adult education courses. 

The community program in Sac 
City, Iowa, is a good example of 
spontaneous educational combus- 
tion. A few years ago the local 
citizens established an advisory 
council on adult learning. Today 40 
men and women representing town 
and farm interests meet regularly 
with the local school superintendent 
to plan courses in industrial arts, 
child development, salesmanship, 
and driver training. 

Probably the most exciting adult- 
education prospect of all lies in a 
medium which many people cur- 
rently consider a major barrier to 
learning: television. Over the past 
four years a new kind of TV has 
been quietly growing up beside its 
commercial big brother. Educational 
television, or ETV, has already es- 
tablished 22 stations around the 
country; eight more are being built; 
and some 30 other communities are 
in the midst of fund-raising cam- 
paigns to launch their own. Day- 
time ETV has enormous potentiali- 
ties for disseminating knowledge 
from the grade school through col- 
lege levels; in the evening it may 
become the greatest adult educa- 
tion medium yet developed. 

Perhaps the real story of adult 
education lies in the transformed 
lives of the people who have taken 
advantage of the opportunities it 


offers. Examples of these come 
from many adult-education projects. 
A housewife, with a frustrated am- 
bition to teach, was encouraged to 
complete her college work and be- 
come a teacher. Stories are told of 
truculent and opinionated persons 
who through discussion groups 
come to see the value of broader 
views. 

Then there are the dozens of 
people who have gone to the special 
N.Y.U. Reading Institute and in- 
creased their reading speed and 
comprehension fourfold. Many 
adult schools provide this special 
training, which time-pressed execu- 
tives and professional men find in- 
valuable. One man, a construction 
engineer who doubled his speed, 
says, “I have learned how to con- 
centrate better and think more 
analytically. Any training which 
does this is worth all the time one 
invests in it.” 

One hundred and ten years ago, 
Henry David Thoreau wrote, “It is 
time we had uncommon schools, 
that we did not leave off our edu- 
cation when we began to be men 
and women.” Slowly but surely, 
adult education is developing these 
uncommon schools. With them is 
emerging a new educational phil- 
osophy which regards learning as a 
process that takes place in two 
stages: one stage in which we ac- 
quire the basic knowledge and tech- 
nical skills we need to live, and 
another in which we acquire the 
wisdom we need to use these skills 
productively. It zs worth all the 
time you invest. e 
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“Let’s Grade Miss Chapman!” 


RUTH Mowry CHAPMAN 


In Journal of Florida Education Association 


or was the end of the school 
year. Now the thoughts of both 
pupils and teacher centered on 
final report cards — those terrible 
little cardboard folders which force 
a teacher to evaluate her own 
achievement :1 terms of each 
pupil’s achiev. nent. We were dis- 
cussing the routine of the issuance 
of this last report for the year 
when one of the more imaginative 
boys in the class made a suggestion. 

“Let's grade Miss Chapman,” he 
said. 

I think I consented mainly be- 
cause of the shocked and incredu- 
lous expression on the faces of so 
many of the children. (Of course 
I was curious, too!) 

“If you really want to,” I said. 
“But you must promise to be 
honest with me, as I try to be with 
you. Put down the grades you 
honestly think I deserve, whether 
they are good or bad. And sign 
your name, as I sign mine.”’ 

I have before me my final “re- 
port cards” for the year. From 
them I have relearned several 
woftthwhile things. I am reminded 
that a teacher cannot fool little 
children. The majority of the chil- 
dren recognized my weaknesses and 
had the integrity and courage to 
record this recognition. The F's I 
received were deserved. One child 
rated me F for “Padeling” and 
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another the same “for keeping 
some kids in from free play.” 
These were last-resort measures, 
but I should have solved some 
behavior problems better. 

I learned also that children are 
inclined to hold their teacher 
responsible for their own low 
marks. Practically every child rated 
me low in those subjects in which 
I had given him low grades. All 
children must somehow be shown 
that what use they make of their 
God-given talents and their lives is 
at least as much their own re- 
sponsibility as it is that of the so- 
ciety in which they live. 

Best of all I learned anew how 
generous and forgiving and tolerant 
children are. My highest grades 
were for “behavior in the class- 
room.” This—in spite of the times 
when patience was worn, when my 
voice was raised, when answers 
were short because I was too busy 
or too hurried to listen. 

I have filed these “report cards’’ 
for ready reference. They point a 
moral, I believe, which no teacher 
can afford to dismiss lightly. 








Their Personal ‘Pressure Group” 


The PTA—Spokesman for Children 


ARTHUR F. Corey 


In National Parent-Teacher 


ot umican culture is defi- 
nitely a corporate society. By this I 
do not mean to say that American 
life is dominated by big business. 
The church one belongs to, the 
state teachers association one works 
with, or the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are just as 
truly corporations as is the United 
States Steel Corporation or General 
Motors. The corporate concept goes 
back to antiquity. In Babylon, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, men 
found that there were certain things 
which could be done better by or- 
ganized groups than by individuals 
working alone. 

Not long ago I was talking with 
a friend about the significance of 
the corporate idea in America. His 
reaction was that I was merely ra- 
tionalizing a dignified and respect- 
able philosophy favoring the well- 
known and _little-loved pressure 
group. I reminded him that the 
term “pressure group” is usually 
applied to a group with which one 
disagrees. But isn’t it true that most 
organized groups have common in- 
terests to advance and protect? As 
long as their activities are honest 
there is nothing inimical or unethi- 
cal in group activity. 

In America—in every commu- 
nity—many important changes need 
to be made if conditions are to 
serve the best interests of the child 
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and the family. These changes will 
not just happen. Our modern indus- 
trial economy exerts powerful 
strains on the family as an institu- 
tion. Hence, our community life 
must be adjusted to maintain the 
vigor and integrity of the family. 
This will require organized power 
and pressure. : 

The Parent-Teacher Association 
should face up to this task. Now is 
the time for us to stop being satis- 
fied with being an influential group 
and determine to become a power- 
ful one. It now seems necessary for 
the Parent-Teacher Association to 
get into the power structure of the 
community. To put it bluntly, con- 
ditions indicate that the Parent- 
Teacher Association should make 
haste to become a pressure group 
and accept the grave implications of 
this policy. 

We need in America a powerful 
action group that will unite all 
segments of the population in a 
common program for child and 
family welfare. In the Parent- 
Teacher Association we have such 
an organization. 
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Its purposes and objectives are 
well known. But they cannot be 
achieved by talking about them. 
City councils must make decisions, 
legislatures must pass laws, and 
Congress must act. These bodies are 
subject to many pressures from or- 
ganizations that do not readily give 
top priority to child welfare. These 
organizations are not against chil- 
dren; they are merely for some- 
thing else. The Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation should be the accepted 
lobby for child welfare. If it is to 
accept this responsibility, however, 
certain implications must be faced. 

A pressure group, to be and re- 
main effective, must be responsive 
to its membership. A _ pressure 
group derives its power from its 
members and the membership can- 
not be expected to give whole- 
hearted support to a program it had 
no part in making. Its program of 
action must be practical and work- 
able. The successful pressure group 
must operate within the limits of a 
carefully defined area and _ stay 
strictly out of other issues, no mat- 
ter how important they may seem. 


NO SHOTGUN APPROACH 


Many pressure groups have 
learned to their sorrow that the 
shotgun approach is not appropriate 
in the legislative field. Even within 
the relatively narrow area in which 
a group acts, it cannot hope to do 
everything at once. Rather, it will 
attack one problem at a time and 
thus concentrate its efforts. Pres- 
sure groups should begin with sim- 
ple proposals that offer reasonable 
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hope of immediate achievement. 
And the successful pressure group 
certainly will find it necessary to 
employ experts to represent its pro- 
gram before official governmental 
agencies. Lobbying is a_ highly 
specialized field and, at least at the 
state and national levels, cannot 
be successfully prosecuted by vol- 
unteer part-time workers, no matter 
how competent they may be. It is 
obvious that adequate budgeting is 
a prerequisite of legislative success. 

As important as any of these is 
leadership. The successful pressure 
group must have leaders who are 
selfeffacing, wise, and ethical. The 
leader of a_ successful pressure 
group must be a man of faith, a 
person of simplicity, humility, and 
sympathy, yet able to stand pres- 
sures. This leader must have a fine 
capacity for enthusiasm. He must 
have a cause. He must be able, in 
the best sense of the word, to get 
“lit up” about his cause. Enthusiasm 
is the most infectious quality in 
human nature. It passes from per- 
son to person like an electric shock. 

Those who fight for the welfare 
of the family, and hence of chil- 
dren, have a cause worthy of enthu- 
siasm. They have something to get 
excited about. The projection of 
present trends in population growth 
and technical change indicate un- 
precedented problems in the next 
half century. Children yet unborn 
must face and solve these problems. 
Our population will double; un- 
skilled labor will all but disappear; 
cities will grow to unprecedented 
size; transportation and communi- 
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cation will erase sectionalism; and 
business will be even more con- 
centrated. These developments will 
produce massive changes in the 
personal lives of our present gen- 
eration of children. The span of 
life will probably continue to in- 
crease, and leisure will be available 
to all in spite of a rising standard 
of living. 

Nevertheless the prospect is not 
entirely pleasing. Unless steps are 
taken to correct conditions, mental 
illness will become even more prev- 
alent. Crime and delinquency will 
accompany the trend toward ur- 
banization. In education the insis- 
tent demand for technical speciali- 
zation will crowd out the broad per- 
sonal development that comes 
through the study of the humani- 
ties. The organization of economic 
and occupational groups will de- 
mand more and more of the total 
national output. Children will be 
the victims of a vast economic 
squeeze play which will tighten 
around education and social wel- 
fare. 

These possibilities are not mere 
hunches, nor are they any attempt 
at prophecy. The study of history 
and economics would indicate that 
such trends are almost inevitable— 
unless something is done differently 
in our society than in any previous 
civilization. We must encourage de- 
sirable trends and arrest the dan- 
gerous ones. 


There are those who believe that 
these alarming and disintegrating 
influences are inherent in western 
culture and hence unavoidable. You 
and I do not share this defeatist 
dogma. We know we can do some- 
thing about it if we will. We know 
that the only way tomorrow’s prob- 
lems can be solved today is by get- 
ting today’s children ready to face 
them. The program of the Parent- 
Teacher Association is precisely a 
program to foster the improvement 
of, and alleviate the dangers in, our 
present community life. 

An exhaustive discussion of all 
the desirable fields of Parent-Teach- 
er Association activity is impossible 
here, but high on any list we would 
place the following convictions on 
which all such activity is based: 

No child should be deprived of 
the security, care, and love of a 
normal family. 

No child should be permitted to 
drift into delinquency because he 
lacks facilities for healthful, stimu- 
lating recreation. 

No emotionally disturbed child 
should be permitted to develop 
mental illness without qualified 
experts to salvage him, if possible. 

No child should be permitted to 
be unhealthy if his illness can be 
prevented or cured. 

No child should be limited in his 
educational opportunities by family 
background, by race, or by economic 
status. « 


Uvzss a person knows to what port he is steering, no 
wind is a favorable one.—From Business Briefs. 
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The Results So Far? “Disappointing” 


The Organization of Educational Research 
in the United States 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


In Harvard Educational Review 


“Wier the American Educa- 
tional Research Association was 
founded, a small group of persons 
was fired with the belief that 
through research education could be 
improved. One must be frank in 
saying that the results of this move- 
ment have been disappointing. 

It is true that educational re- 
search has had some notable suc- 
cesses, such as the creation of 
valuable measuring instruments, and 
has pointed the way for improving 
the technique of reading; but by 
and large improvements in educa- 
tion have come as much from the 
work of philosophers and curricu- 
lum experts as from controlled 
experimentation in educational 
practices. However, one can still 
believe that substantial gains in 
educational method and practice 
can come through the experimental 
approach. 

There should be developed in 
this country a program of educa- 
tional research that would dwarf 
the efforts of the past. The increase 
in the amount of experimentation 
in education should go forward in 
two directions—that which is sup- 
ported by government subsidies, 
and that which is supported by 
private individuals and foundations. 

It is now well known that Con- 
gress in 1954, through Public Law 
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531, authorized cooperative research 
in education, to be administered 
through the Office of Education. 
There is good reason to believe, 
however, that its method of sup- 
plying governmental support for 
research in the field of education 
does not promise the necessary 
stability and continuity. As is well 
known the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is appointive and is therefore 
subject to the ebbing tides of 
politics. The Advisory Committee 
is also appointive. 

A more permanent and substan- 
tial organization would strengthen 
the activities in educational re- 
search of the federal government. 
A National Institute of Educational 
Research should be established 
under the Office of Education, with 
a permanent staff of competent, 
highly trained research specialists 
in education. The selection of this 
staff would be of great importance. 
They should be educational states- 
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men with training in research 
procedures and with imagination, 
diplomacy, and inventiveness. Such 
an institute would be accorded the 
same respect that is now given the 
National Institutes of Health and 
the National Science Foundation. 
The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation might 
serve as an excellent model for 
such a National Institute of Edu- 
cational Research. As is the practice 
with the National Institute of 
Health, certain portions of the 
available funds could be given as 
grants-in-aid, and part of the funds 
could be used to support a per- 
manent staff which would be 
available to conduct studies any- 
where in the country in cooperation 
with schools and school systems. 

No one seems to know how 
much or what is going on in edu- 
cational research in this country. 
From one point of view the output 
seems tremendous. From another 
point of view it may be less than 
we think. One may be impressed 
by the output of published reports 
of educational: research, but, fre- 
quently, a closer inspection leaves 
disturbi:.g doubts as to the quality. 


SURVEY NEEDED 


It would be a genuine service if 
a thoroughgoing survey of educa- 
tional research could be made. Such 
a survey could serve as a jumping- 


any efforts to 


off point for 
stimulate educa- 


coordinate and 
tional research. 

There is every reason to assume 
that many foundations and private 


individuals would be glad to sup- 
port studies of education and the 
educational process if they felt their 
gifts would be competently used by 
qualified individuals for the study 
of important matters. The social 
sciences some three decades ago 
saw the need of organizing for 
research in their field and they 
established the Social Science Re- 
search Council. This Council, 
under very competent leadership, 
has had the respect of the major 
foundations for these many years, 
and today any well conceived study 
in the fields of political science, 
economics, psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, and history can find 
adequate support. 

There is need for a_ similar 
council to serve the field of edu- 
cational research. It would seem 
appropriate for The American 
Educational Research Association to 
establish a Council for Educational 
Research. Such a Council might 
well be incorporated so that it 
could have independence of action 
and could assume responsibility for 
receiving and distributing funds. 
The American Educational Re- 
search Association could carry the 
primary responsibility for it. The 
membership of such a Council 
should have continuity and broad 
scope, and it should aim directly 
at research planning and promotion, 
recruitment of gifted individuals 
for careers in educational research, 
and training for research. It should 
operate a grant-in-aid and research 
fellowship program. 

One of the major responsibilities 
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of the Council for Educational 
Research would be continuous, 
comprehensive planning of the 
directions that research in educa- 
tion might take. Perhaps one of the 
strengths of the American way lies 
in the fact that activities arise from 
many minds in many centers. But 
there is also merit in centralized, 
concerted planning by a group of 
persons whose task and responsi- 
bility it is to see the needs of the 
whole field and to give direction 
from this overview. 

There is good possibility that if 
such a Council for Educational 
Research were established, a num- 
ber of other educational associa- 
tions and groups would be inter- 
ested in allying themselves with the 
Council. 

Money for what should be re- 
search studies is too often given to 
persons who are untrained in 
research methods. If research in 
education were to expand signifi- 
cantly, the real bottleneck probably 
would not be lack of money, but 
lack of trained personnel. It is 
doubtful if our schools of educa- 
tion ‘have ever seriously devoted 
themselves to the training of re- 
search specialistt—men and women 
who not only have received techni- 
cal training in research methods 
but have a broad base in education 
itself. There is already a demand 
for research statesmen who are 
more than research technicians. The 
symposium on ;The Training of 
Research Workers in Education at 
American Educational Research 
Association meetings this year has 
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given thought to the problem. 
This Association should set up a 
committee whose responsibility 
would be to draw up the blueprint 
of what should constitute prepara- 
tion of a research worker in edu- 
cation. The outline of such a pro- 
gram would be an incentive to 
schools of education to establish 
courses for the training of research 
workers, and it would serve as an 
incentive to students to enroll in 
these programs in order to prepare 
themselves for leadership in edu- 
cational research. 

In reviewing the status of edu- 
cational research in the United 
States, one comes to the conclusion 
that it represents a very disorgan- 
ized growth. At present it is 
divided roughly into that which is 
supported and financed by the fed- 
eral government, and that which is 
supported by gifts of private in- 
dividuals and foundations. 

It has been suggested here that 
a more substantial and permanent 
Organization of the government’s 
activities could come about through 
the establishment of a National 
Institute of Educational Research. 
Likewise it is suggested that the 
channeling of private funds into 
educational research would be better 
effected by the formation of a 
Council for Educational Research 
by the American Educational Re- 
search Association. Finally, that 
the American Educational Research 
Association be urged to give atten- 
tion to the recruitment and training 
of individuals for responsible posi- 
tions in educational research. e 





The Language of Children Is a Beautiful Language 


Creative Expression in Art 
Marie L. LARKIN 


In Childhood Education 


ors a lovely rainbow,”’ said the 
teacher as she looked at the paint- 
daubed sheet of newsprint which 
the five-year-old thrust into her 
hands. 

“It’s not,” said John. “It’s a 
strawberry soda. Those things on 
the plate are ‘pig-newtons’ what 
you eat with it.” 

Communication through art had 
indeed broken down. This was 
John’s visual attempt at communi- 
cation. His account of the beautiful 
strawberry soda did not coincide 
with the teacher’s concept of beauty. 

Teachers have watched young 
children brimming over with ideas, 
painting with enthusiasm. They 
often wonder how these same chil- 
dren can grow into unimaginative, 
uncreative adults. Perhaps the an- 
swer lies in a breakdown of com- 
munication. Inevitably it seems to 
take place in our system of educa- 
tion as curricular requirements be- 
gin imposing rigid restrictions. 

To illustrate this breakdown in 
communication let us look at the 
physical picture of our classrooms. 
The kindergarten is generally a 
spacious room. It has blocks for 
building, drums for beating, horses 
for riding, easels for painting, cos- 
tumes for ‘dressing up,” and many 
other media for expression. 

This situation often prevails 
through early primary—then an 
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anomaly occurs. As children grow 
larger, and seemingly require more 
space, we begin to pen them up. 
Working areas become smaller. 
Desks are arranged in traditional 
rows. In some schools, areas for in- 
ventiveness and creativity almost 
cease to exist. 

We begin in earnest to teach 
facts and figures and to strive for 
national norms. Over a period of 
time something quite apart from 
planned outcome begins to take 
place. An ugly form of communica- 
tion becomes evident in increasing 
vandalism to schools. Books are 
destroyed, walls are spattered and 
marked, windowpanes are broken. 
Destructiveness speaks loudly. Seeds 
of rebellion are sown when free- 
dom and imagination are curbed. 
An arts and crafts program is no 
cure-all—no more than a vigorous 
program in physical education, or 
music, or additional aid in guid- 
ance. But an arts program can open 
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channels of communication hitherto 
unprobed by other subject-matter 
fields. Various media provide differ- 
ent ways of saying something. A 
child may touch and feel the form 
of clay without looking at it. He 
may pound it or shape it in the 
image of his feeling. Painting offers 
a different type of opportunity. 
Young children allowed to paint 
have a far greater chance of under- 
standing word meaning when they 
can illustrate their own stories. 
Communicating through a visual 
image may be the easiest way for 
shy children to speak. 

A teacher who does not under- 
stand or who fears the freedom 
which must necessarily accompany 
the art period usually sets goals, 
dictates the processes, and gets in 
return a stereotyped response. In 
contrast, a teacher who is able to 
enjoy the freedom of an art period 
with a group of children and who 
knows the value of inventiveness, 
individuality, and selfexpression 
will get a far more valid product. 
An art product which may seem 
“out of proportion” to an adult 
may be communicating emotional 
proportions of great value in under- 
standing the make-up of a child. 


FIRST AN INDIVIDUAL AFFAIR 


Communication through art is 
first an individual affair before it 
can be on a sender-receiver basis. 
A child must have formed a sensi- 
tivity to his environment and some 
working knowledge of tools and 
processes before his message is com- 
municable in art form. To extend a 
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child’s communication through art 
media one must understand some- 
thing of his thinking and perceiv- 
ing. Meaningless repetition of the 
same form might indicate that the 
child’s expression is blocked. A 
teacher may help a child overcome 
this block by discussing relation- 
ships within his painting or help- 
ing him to become aware of the 
richness in his environment. One 
can only express within the context 
of what one perceives. 


THE STEREOTYPED RESPONSE 


Teachers often need help in 
recognizing the stereotyped re- 
sponse. Without recent training in 
art education, some teachers may 
even praise stereotyped art. The 
child who always draws horses or 
the child who draws figures in the 
same position usually does so as a 
security measure. He is unable to 
extend his communication beyond 
his first accomplishment for which 
he once was praised. Good teaching 
will identify with the needs which 
the child is expressing at this ster- 
ile stage in his development and 
help him to move into creativity 
again. 

Accepting the symbols in child 
art is often difficult for the perfec- 
tionist who judges children’s art by 
adult standards—yet symbols may 
be far more revealing than literal 
att. The language of children is a 
beautiful language whether it is 
expressed in song, dance, written, 
or art form. For this reason we must 
learn to look, to listen, and to love 
before we judge. ? 





What Kind, for Whom, and When? 
A Doctor Looks at Exercise and Fitness 


DoNALD A. DuKELow, M.D. 


In Journal of Health-Physical Education-Recreation 


“Waar is the attitude of physi- 
cians toward exercise?’ This easily 
asked question is impossible to an- 
swer without knowing who will be 
doing how much of what kind of 
exercise when, as well as what 
physician is expressing his opinion. 

In spite of the varied attitudes of 
physicians toward exercise, most of 
them, if pressed for an opinion, 
will say that some physical activity 
is desirable in normal well people. 
But they rarely define what they 
mean by “physical activity” or by 
“normal people.”” They are likely to 
say that for all but the most seden- 
tary people the usual day’s activity 
is exercise enough. But again, they 
would have trouble telling just 
what they mean by “sedentary” or 
by “usual day’s activity.” 

Unless they have given the ques- 
tion careful thought, they would be 
unable to tell how the exercise they 
might prescribe for youth, maturity, 
and old age should differ quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively. As a re- 
sult, the recommendations physi- 
cians make about exercise for “‘nor- 
mal” people will vary from noth- 
ing through formal calisthenics to 
periodic stress to the point of fa- 
tigue. 

Recently ‘“‘fitness” has been a 
popular subject. It is said that 
everyone should be physically “fit” 
and exercise is a way to acquire 
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“fitness.”” The question of import- 
ance is ‘fit for what?” One engaged 
in strenuous physical activity as 
part of his occupation must, of 
course, be physically “fit” to do his 
job. On the other hand, a desk 
worker need not be in training for 
football or wrestling unless he plays 
football or wrestles as a pastime. 
He needs the exercise that will let 
him get to and from work safely, 
mow his lawn, and safely play 
with his children. 

Exercise and fitness are subjects 
which bring out a wide variation of 
professional opinion. They can, 
however, be discussed from a mod- 
erate or conservative point of view 
in between the pro-exercise and the 
anti-exercise enthusiasts. 

Certainly children seem to enjoy 
exercise—any kind of movement. 
They seem to need activity to help 
coordinate bones and muscles and 
tendons and ligaments that grow 
at different rates. They enjoy test- 
ing strength and skill and learning 
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the “feel” of new experiences. Ac- 
tivity is so characteristic of child- 
hood that one tends to, associate in- 
activity with illness. 

From the preschool _ period 
through the intermediate grades, 
roughly from four to 14, what 
seems to be violent activity is in- 
variably within the physiological 
tolerances of the child when self- 
determination is possible. When 
fatigued, or out of breath, or when 
he has a pain, he quits. When 
adults enter the picture to give 
“leadership,” this can be changed. 
Unless the adult leader or coach is 
aware of his own motivations, and 
understands the characteristics of 
growth and development of chil- 
dren, he may cause physiological 
and emotional limits to be ex- 
ceeded. 

Older youth and young adults 
can enjoy considerable physical ac- 
tivity. Stressful situations are less 
hazardous if there has been proper 
training and conditioning to meet 
these physical and mental stresses. 
In senior-high school and college, 
the maturity level is usually ad- 
vanced enough to withstand body 
contact sports. Those in good health 
can often goad themselves to a su- 
preme effort, even to exhaustion, 
without permanent harm. 

On the other hand, most pupils 
in elementary and | junior-high 
schools, and a few in the first year 
or two of high school, are not phys- 
ically and emotionally stabilized. In 
the presence of such emotional 
stresses as victory or defeat or the 
failure to “make the team,’ they 
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may develop all sorts of compensa- 
tions. At this age, too, there are 
discrepancies in body proportion, 
muscles and ligaments are not ad- 
justed to new responsibilities pro- 
duced by longer bones, and injury 
to growth areas of bones is pos- 
sible. 

But it is inactivity rather than 
overactivity that is the problem at 
high-school and college levels. Only 
a few are in varsity sports. Most 
men and all women have only 
formal physical-education classes, 
intramural sports, and their own 
social activities to give them needed 
exercise. This is the age when 
future businessmen and __house- 


wives must learn the games they 
will play throughout life if they are 
to continue the regular muscular 
activity needed for body tone and 


stimulation. 

“Fitness” means different things 
to different people. For some it is 
total well-being—physical, mental, 
emotional, and social. For others 
“fitness” is a physical condition. 
“Exercise,” too, means many things 
to different people—as well as to 
their physicians. There are few who 
really understand what its values 
may be and how best to take it. But 
it seems all will agree that moderate 
doses regularly are more valuable 
than large doses periodically. And 
few will agree either with the 
sports enthusiasts and body wor- 
shipers who have only one standard 
of ‘“‘fitness’”—the perfect man—or 
with the chap who said he got his 
exercise being pallbearer for his 
friends who exercised. * 





===» With Education 


in Washington +_—— 


THE EDUCATION DiGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


An Ominous Omnibus?—Look 
for an omnibus educational bill, to 
be introduced by the Administra- 
tion, when Congress opens for 
business. 

The President's educational ad- 
visers are hinting that the White 
House’s recommendations will be 
all-encompassing, but aimed at sat- 
isfying the moderates. Extremists at 
either end of the federal aid for 
education scale are likely to find 
fault with the Eisenhower pro- 
posals. 

Advance word is that the White 
House measure will include at least 
these items: 

1. Support for research in test- 
ing and guidance, to be carried on 
by state departments of education. 

2. Undergraduate scholarships, 
designed to encourage young people 
to enter teaching and technical oc- 
cupations. 

3. A system of graduate fellow- 
ships to encourage a higher caliber 
of college teaching. 

4. A program of encouraging 
math and science teachers to stay on 
their jobs. 

Exactly how much federal assis- 
tance will be proposed for these 
items is something about which the 
President is still reportedly pon- 
dering. Weighing heavy in his 
thoughts, Administration sources 
say, is the knowledge that “general 
federal aid” is an infamous term in 
some Congressional circles. 

The President is not only well 


aware of Congressional eagerness to 
push scientific education, but he 
personally endorses the idea. It was 
the educational advisers to Secretary 
Folsom, of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Secretary himself, who got 
the President to include what is ex- 
pected to be a call for federal help 
on a broader scale. 

These officials think that our 
present educational race with Rus- 
sia can only be won by a long-term 
effort that will strengthen state de- 
partments of education; raise the 
morale and efficiency of public- 
school teachers; improve college 
teaching; and stimulate basic re- 
seatch. They shudder at the thought 
of a scientific “crash program.” 
But they have to be practical 
enough to sense the temper of pub- 
lic and Congressional opinion. 
They have had to anticipate Con- 
gressional demands and help Mr. 
Eisenhower formulate a program 
that would have as its core a 
stepped-up scientific education. 

It appears now that the President 
will not take the initiative in call- 
ing for federal aid for school con- 
struction. Administration sources 
tend to confirm this possibility. The 
President will most likely adopt 
the attitude, they say, of letting 
the states and local communities 
take the initiative on school con- 
struction. The assignment before 
Congress will be to devise plans for 
overtaking the Soviets in science 
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rather than to provide adequate 
school housing. 


The Russian Teacher.—The So- 
viet classroom teacher is enjoying 
increasing prestige and high social 
status. His compensation, too, ap- 
pears to be high, at least by Rus- 
sian standards. 

This is the advice contained in 
the U. S. Office of Education re- 
port, Education in the USSR. The 
226-page document deals primarily 
with the kind of education the So- 
viet State offers Ivan and Katrinka. 


But a chapter, through slim and ob- . 
of Merit’ to an instructor, he is 


viously based on secondary sources 
(clippings from Pravda and Izves- 
tia), reveals some little-known facts 
about the Soviet teacher. 

For one thing, the cleavage be- 
tween elementary and _ secondary 
teachers is deep and wide. The 
teacher preparing to teach in the 
first seven grades is likely to get 
his preparation in a pedagogical 
school, which amounts to saying a 
normal school, a term obviously 
not as high in educatipnal termin- 
ology as university. The teacher 
preparing to teach in grades eight 
through ten, on the other hand, is 
almost certain to be attending a 
four- or five-year university course. 
The elementary teacher is primar- 
ily a specialist in general education 
and teaching methods; the second- 
ary-school teacher is a specialist in 
a single discipline—mathematics, 
chemistry, history, etc. 

The Office of Education report 
does not give figures on teacher 
salary. It reveals, however, the 
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existence of sharp differentials. A 
teacher in the city earns more than 
one working in a rural system. A 
teacher of a basic subject—say, 
math—is likely to earn more than a 
teacher of art or music. Teachers 
employed beyond the Arctic Circle, 
or in such desolate places as Sakha- 
lin, receive a 50 percent automatic 
increase in base pay. 

Extra pay for extra duties goes 
to the teacher who acts as school 
librarian, counselor, or as director 
of extracurricular activities. When 
the presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet awards the title of ‘Teacher 


entitled to an extra 100 rubles a 
month. 

Teacher load looks good for the 
Soviet teacher when compared with 
American facts. The over-all So- 
viet student-teacher ratio is reported 
to be 17.3 to 1 (contrasted with 27 
to 1 for U. S. classrooms in 1956). 


Quality and Quantity Down.— 
Deterioration in the quality of col- 
lege teaching staffs—a fact which 
has been recognized for years—is 
now forcefully reconfirmed’ in a 
study conducted by the NEA. 

Despite an increase in the pro- 
duction of Ph.D.’s—the current an- 
nual crop is now four times greater 
than a decade ago—fewer holders 
of doctoral degrees are choosing 
careers as college teachers. The 
NEA survey revealed that for the 
1956-57 school year. only 23.5 
percent of new full-time college 
teachers hold Ph.D. degrees. Four 
years ago the figure was 31.4. 
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Hardest hit field is science teach- 
ing. And the chief culprit is low 
salary. Business, industry, and gov- 
ernment are simply outbidding 
higher education. 

As a result, three out of every 
four new Ph.D. holders in chemis- 
try, and three out of five new 
Ph.D.’s in physics and other phys- 
ical sciences, find careers outside the 
college campus. 

The survey also found this fur- 
ther evidence of the deterioration 
in the quality of college teaching: 
the number of full-time faculty 
members without a master’s degree 
is on the rise. Four years ago only 
18 percent of college faculty mem- 
bers, on a nation-wide basis, lacked 
master’s degrees. At NEA survey 
time, the figure had climbed to 23 
percent. 

Other findings of the study: 

\/ Of the new teachers in college, 
one in seven had been a high-school 
teacher the year before. The percent- 
age was even higher in teachers col- 
leges and state colleges. 

\/ About half of the institutions 
participating in the survey reported 
that some 1200 positions remained 
unfilled during the 1956-57 year 
because of the shortage of qualified 
candidates. In all cases, salaries for 
those positions had been budgeted. 

The survey offered this remedy to 
cure college teaching ills: 

1. Encourage more women to 
pursue graduate studies. (About 
10 percent of the annual doctor’s- 
degree classes are women, the sur- 
vey found.) 

2. Use highly qualified persons 


from industry and business as part- 
time college teachers. 

3. Provide more opportunities 
for ingrade promotions of college 
teachers. 

Ray C. Maul, NEA official and 
author of the survey, points out 
that in spite of the great need for 
qualified college teachers, ‘tapping 
some sources of supply will inevit- 
ably lead to trouble elsewhere.’’ He 
says the fact that a substantial per- 
centage of new college teachers 
came from high-school faculties is 
disturbing because secondary schools 
“can hardly afford to lose qualified 
teachers.” 


Free to Science Teachers.— 
More than: 5200 high-school and 
college math and science teachers 
will go back to school this summer 
for brush-up and advanced courses. 
They will be studying at 108 sep- 
arate summer institutes. Their sub- 
jects will range from biology and 
chemistry to general science and 
radiation. And the entire program 
will be free, except for transporta- 
tion costs. 

Who is the benefactor? The Na- 
tional Science Foundation, which 
has just announced it has more than 
$5 million available for its 1958 
summer institutes. 

The courses, to be conducted at 
104 campuses, will be as varied and 
diverse in procedure as the per- 
sonalities and philosophies of the 
men in charge. 

The institutes are designed for 
two categories of teachers—those 
whose science and math _back- 
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grounds are “weak”; and those who 
are interested in advanced training. 

By law, the National Science 
Foundation can make available 
enough funds for 5000 high-school 
and 250 college instructors. Foun- 
dation officials are somewhat un- 
happy over this legal restriction. 
They think more grants are needed 
for college instructors. Some junior- 
college and _ junior-high-school 
teachers will also be eligible. 

Institutes will run an average 
of about six weeks. The Foundation 
will foot the entire cost of tuition 
and maintenance for participating 
teachers. The only expense to be 
borne by the individual teacher will 
be a maximum of $80 for round- 
trip transportation between his 
home and the site of the institute. 
The institutes will also offer teach- 
ers the opportunity to earn grad- 
uate credits. 

“The summer institutes program 
is in step with current plans for 
strengthening the training of scien- 
tists in the United States,” Foun- 
dation director, Dr. Alan Water- 
man, said. “Good science teachers 
will be the first to stimulate an in- 
terest in science among our young 
people in secondary schools. But if 
instruction is not stimulating and 
contains outdated concepts, it tends 
to weaken youths’ motivations to- 
ward science careers.” 

Deadline for applications has 
been set for Feb. 15. 


An American Legion  Filip- 
Flop.—The day when the American 
Legion would advocate bringing 
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questions about communism into 
high-school classrooms is here. The 
new policy, a flip-flop, made by the 
Legion’s executive board, even 
suggests the possibility of publish- 
ing a textbook on the dangers of 
totalitarianism. 

Reversal of the Legion’s policy 
against discussing communism in 
classrooms is due to the Com- 
munist party’s all-time membership 
low in this country, Legionnaires 
explain. “In the past, when Com- 
munist party membership was high 
and Communist-front organizations 
very active, our feeling was that 
instruction about communism in 
schools might turn out to be pro- 
Communist,” said Lee Penning- 
ton, director of the Legion’s Amerti- 
canism Commission. Today, with 
the party in decline, such fears are 
no longer justified. 

Legion posts in all parts of the 
country are now being urged to 
work with local and state school 
officials to provide “suitable courses 
designed to deepen the understand- 
ing of, and loyalty to, American 
democratic ideals and institutions 
and to expose the fallacies of com- 
munism. 

At present no one textbook deal- 
ing with totalitarian practices has 
the sanction of the Legion, although 
Pennington said, “there are three or 
four fair ones.” As a last resort, the 
Legion will publish its own text- 
book for recommended use in 
schools. The Legion’s Women’s 
Auxiliary has made a grant of 
$20,000 available for this pur- 
pose. ° 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 


Galveston, Tex.: Morgan E. Evans is 
now superintendent, succeeding J. Davis 
Hill, resigned. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington: Lloyd M. Bertholf, academic 
vice-president at College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif., has been appointed suc- 
cessor to Merrill J. Holmes on his re- 
tirement in August. 

University of Alabama, University: 
Frank A. Rose, formerly president of 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky., is 
now president. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, IIL: 
Mary Ann Ida, formerly chairman of the 
department of philosophy, has been ap- 
pointed president. 

San Francisco State College, Calif.: 
Glenn S. Dumke has succeeded J. Paul 
Leonard as president. 

Gulf Coast Community College, Pana- 
ma City, Fla.: Ted W. Booker, formerly 
of Valdosta State College, Ga., is the 
first president of this new institution, 

Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park: Eric A. Walker has been in- 
augurated as president. 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro, N. 
Car.: Bruce E. Whitaker has succeeded 
F. Orion Mixon as president. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill: William B. Aycock has been in- 
stalled as chancellor. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


New York, University. Galway Kin- 
nell, formerly of University College, 
University of Chicago, has been named 
general education research associate. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Marcos: James L. Rogers has 
been appointed successor to E. O. Wiley, 
retired, as chairman of the education de- 
partment. 

DePaul University, Chicago: Urban H. 
Fleege, formerly with Unesco, is now 
chairman of the education department. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pa.: J. Allen 
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Figurel has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education in the school of edu- 
cation and principal of the Fanny Edel 
Falk Elementary Sctiool. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md.: Her- 
bert A. Clark, formerly of Temple Uni- 
versity, is now professor of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Robert A. Skaife, former field secre- 
tary for the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy, NEA, has 
been named executive secretary of the 
Affiliated Teacher Organizations of Los 
Angeles; Calif. 

Frank R. Kille, dean at Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed associate commissioner for 
higher and professional education, New 
York State Education Department. 

Philip Klein, president of Harcum 
Junior College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., has 
been elected president of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association, 

John F. Brosnan, formerly vice-chancel- 
lor of the University of the State of 
New York, has been named chancellor. 
His successor as vice-chancellor is Edgar 
W. Couper. 

Philip Davidson, president of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Ky., is the new 
president of the Association of Urban 
Universities. 

A. John Holden, Vermont, has been 
elected president of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers for 1957-58, suc- 
ceeding Dean M. Schweickhard, Minne- 
sota. 

N. B. Hackett, formerly field secretary 
for the Louisiana Education Association, 
has succeeded H. W. Wright, retired, as 
executive secretary of the Association. 

Ray E. Reid, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of public instruction in 
Virginia, is now head of the newly 
established Office of Institutional Serv- 
ices within the State Department of 
Education, serving as liaison officer be- 
tween the State Board of Education, the 
state’s three teacher colleges, and the 
State Council of Higher Education. 
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RECENT DEATHS: 

John W. Branson, former president 
of New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts. He retired in 
1955. 

Marie Rasey, professor of educational 
psychology, Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Mich. 

A. E. Scruggs, superintendent at Bi- 
loxi, Miss., at the age of 60. 

A. E. Evans, head of the education 
department, Cumberland College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky. 


NEA Cornerstone Laid 

THE National Education Associa- 
tion held cornerstone-laying cere- 
monies for its new Education Center 
in Washington, D.C., on Nov. 17. 

The new headquarters for the 
Association, which will cost more 
than $6,000,000, will be completed 
in 1958. It represents an investment 
made by more than 700,000 teachers 
and members of affiliated educa- 
tional organizations. 

A. C. Flora, chairman of the 
NEA board of trustees and a former 
NEA president, presided during the 
ceremonies. Talks were made by 
U.S. Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Marion B. Folsom; 
NEA President Lyman Ginger; and 
NEA Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr. 

In his talk, Secretary Folsom 
counseled against a “crash” educa- 
tional program in science and tech- 
nology. 


ETV Audience Large 

A SURPRISING total of 12 million 
Americans comprises the present 
audience for national educational 
television, according to figures re- 
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cently released by the Educational 
Television and Radio Center, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

This was the first documented re- 
port ever issued on the size of the 
audience for ETV, it was an- 
nounced. 

“The figure is surprising,” said 
Ryland Crary, director of educa- 
tion for the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, ‘‘when it is con- 
sidered that educational broadcast- 
ers have not been engaged in build- 
ing huge audiences. They are more 
concerned with what happens to 
viewers than with audience size.” 

The 12 million figure does not 
include viewers of educational pro- 
grams broadcast over commercial 
stations or pupils involved in 
closed-circuit TV instructional pro- 
grams around the country. 

In November there were 28 non- 
commercial educational TV stations 
on the air. Five more were ex- 
pected to be on the air in the next 
two months. 


Bond Issue Approved 

A $250,000,000 bond issue ap- 
proved by New York voters in 
November will permit the State 
University of New York virtually to 
double its student body. 

Plans for the greatest expansion 
of higher education facilities ever 
undertaken in the state are now 
being made by officials of the Uni- 
versity. 

The State University of New 
York consists of 42 widely scattered 
units, rather than of a single ‘‘cam- 
pus-type” university. The units con- 
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sist of one liberal-arts college, 12 
teachers colleges, six technical and 
agricultural institutes, 14 two-year 
community colleges, 7 profession- 
al schools, and two medical schools. 

At present the total enrolment in 
these institutions is 35,000 full- 
time and 20,000 part-time stu- 
dents. 

The bond issue will permit capi- 
tal improvements to be made for in- 
creased enrolments up to 100,000 
students. The expansion program is 
expected to take five years. 


Elementary Principals Elect 
A. RayMonpD EBAuGH of Royal 
Oak, Mich., and R. Melvin James 
of Portales, N. Mex., have been 
nominated as candidates for presi- 
dent-elect of the NEA Department 
of Elementary-School Principals for 
the coming year. Election is being 
held by mail ballot this month. 
The organization will hold its 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
March 23-26. A unique feature 
planned for the meeting is a series 
of information centers, staffed by a 
team of consultants well versed in 
a particular area. A display of ma- 
terials will also be included. 
Centers will be provided for the 
following areas: school buildings 
and equipment; fine-arts program; 
program planning for parent 
groups; reporting pupil progress; 
program planning for state and 
local associations; school-lunch pro- 
grams; and safety programs. 


Educating the Talented 
THE problem of educating Amer- 
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ica’s most talented high-school stu- 
dents will be discussed at a special 
NEA-sponsored conference in 
Washington, D.C., February 6-8. 

Approximately 200 of the na- 
tion’s top notch educators will at- 
tend. James B. Conant, former 
president of Harvard University, 
will serve as conference chairman. 

Among those taking part in the 
conference will be: Milton Eisen- 
hower, president of Johns Hopkins 
University; Hollis L. Caswell, pres- 
ident of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Arthur S. Adams, 
president of the American Council 
on Education; James E. Allen, Jr., 
New York Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Henry Chauncey, president 
of the Educational Testing Service; 
Henry S. Hill, president of George 
Peabody College; Lyle Spencer, 
president of Science Research Asso- 
ciates; John M. Stalnaker, presi- 
dent of National Merit Scholar- 
ships; and Herman B. Wells, presi- 
dent of Indiana University. 

J. Ned Bryan, professor of edu- 
cation at Rutgers University, has 
been named director of the project. 


U.S. Unesco Meeting 
THE opportunities and problems 
facing the United States in its rela- 
tionships with the nations of free 
Asia were brought into sharper 
focus in November when more than 
1200 delegates met in San Fran- 
cisco for the Sixth National Confer- 
ence of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco. 

During the three-day meeting, a 
number of distinguished Asians and 
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Americans took a look at the philo- 
sophical, economic, social, political, 
and cultural avenues and obstacles 
that have traditionally affected un- 
derstanding between Asia and the 
West, and attempted to set up 
guidelines which might lead to 
more beneficial relationships. 
Among the speakers were Chris- 
tian A. Herter, U.S. undersecretary 
of state; Luther H. Evans, director 
general of Unesco; Henry T. Heald, 
president of the Ford Foundation; 
Ahmed Bokhari, undersecretary at 
the United Nations; Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the UAW; 
and Madame Pandit, high commis- 
sioner for India in the United 


Kingdom. 
Merit Tests 
APPROXIMATELY 300,000 _ high- 
school seniors in 14,000 high 


schools this year took the nation- 
wide college aptitude test as the 
first step in the competition for the 
800 Merit Scholarships being 
awarded this year. 

This group of scholarships con- 
stitutes the largest privately financed 
scholarship program in the history 
of this country. The total value of 
the awards is $4 million. 

Additional tests will be given in 
January and May to determine the 
scholarship winners. 


Carmichael Honored 

OMER CARMICHAEL, superintendent 
of schools at Louisville, Ky., was 
named as the 1957 recipient of the 
annual LaGuardia Award for an 
outstanding civic leader. | 
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The award was given for the out- 
standing success of Louisville in the 
accomplishment of desegregation in 
its public schools. 

Mr. Carmichael was selected by a 
panel of judges composed of Fan- 
nie Hurst, George Meany, Anna M. 
Rosenberg, Marquis Childs, and 
Oxie Reichler. The presentation was 
made in New York in December. 


C.B.E. Meeting 

Howarp A. MEYERHOFF, executive 
director of the Scientific Manpower 
Commission, was elected president 
of the Council for Basic Education 
at its first annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in October. 

Arthur Bestor, professor at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, was 
the first president of the Council, 
which was organized a year ago 
with a foundation grant. 

New vice-president of the Coun- 
cil is Harry J. Fuller, also professor 
at the University of Illinois. Sydney 
Steele of Atlas Power Company 
was elected treasurer. Executive 
secretary is Mortimer Smith. 

Proposals for the establishment 
of a national examination program, 
for a citizens’ manual, and for a 
comparative study of European and 
American arithmetic textbooks were 
discussed at the meeting. 

The directors of the Council 
voted to give priority, as its major 
undertaking during the coming 
year, to a study to determine what 
is the minimum that can be ex- 
pected in accomplishment from all 
students after 12 years of school- 
ing in the various fields of English, 
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mathematics, science, history, and 
foreign language. 


Labor Education Institute 
EsTABLISHMENT of a National In- 
stitute of Labor Education has been 
announced, with headquarters in 
Madison, Wis. 

Ralph N. Campbell, professor of 
industrial and labor relations, Cor- 
nell University, is president of the 
new organization. 

The Institute, Mr. Campbell 
states, was established as a result of 
interest shown by a number of 
universities, labor unions, founda- 
tions, and civic leaders in the crea- 
tion of some instrument which, on a 
national basis, will foster experi- 
mentation in the field of labor edu- 
cation and increase the educational 
opportunities provided for workers. 


Examination Day 

THE National Teacher Examina- 
tions, prepared and administered 
annually by Educational Testing 
Service, will be given at 250 testing 
centers throughout the U.S. on Feb- 
ruaty 15. 

At the one-day testing session, a 
candidate may take the common ex- 
aminations, which include tests in 
professional information, general 
culture, English expression, and 
nonverbal reasoning; and one or 
two of 11 optional examinations 
designed to demonstrate mastery of 
subject matter to be taught. 

Information can be obtained 
from the National Teacher Exam- 
inations, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Jan. 7-9, Association of American Col- 
leges, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Jan. 27-31, Annual Reading Institute, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


Feb. 6-8, NEA-sponsored Conference 
on the Gifted, Washington, D.C. 

Feb. 15-19, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Feb. 20-22, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 22-25, American Association of 
School Administrators, regional conven- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 2-5, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 2-6, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mar. 8-I1, American Association of 
School Administrators, regional conven- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mar. 16-22, National Library Week. 

Mar. 19-26, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mar. 22-26, Department of Elemen- 
tary-School Principals, NEA, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mar. 27-29, National Science Teachers 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 29-April 1, American Association 
of School Administrators, regional con- 
vention, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mar. 30-April 3, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mar. 31-April 3, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

April 6-12, International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 8-11, National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 9-12, National Council of Math- 
ematics Teachers, NEA, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

April 17-19, National School Boards 
Association, Inc., Miami Beach, Fla. 
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—————- New Educational Materialk=——= 


With All Deliberate Speed; Segre- 
gation-Desegregation in South- 
ern Schools. Edited by Don Shoe- 
maker. New York: Harper & 


Brothers, 1957. Pp. 239. $3.50. 

This book was prepared by staff 
members and associates of the Southern 
Education Reporting Service. It is the 
story, dispassionately told, of desegre- 
gation as it has proceeded in the South 
since the U. S$. Supreme Court’s decision 
of 1954. 

The authors explore a 17-state re- 
gion to give a clear picture of the con- 
temporary scene in the southern and 
border states and to distill and docu- 
ment the legal, political, and social in- 
fluences affecting the conduct of public 
education. As the editor states in the 
foreword, this is not a documentary in 
the ordinary sense; it is a summary, de- 
liberately so, by a body of reporters. 


Guiding Language Learning. Mil- 
dred A. Dawson and Marian 
Zollinger. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. x + 534. $4.75. 
The writers of this book feel that for 

language instruction to be effective, it 

must be in alignment with certain ma- 
jor principles. They are: readiness; con- 
tinuity and orderly sequences in growth; 
individual differences in native capacity, 
aptitudes, rates of growth, experimental 
backgrounds; and emerging interests. 

These principles relate to child growth, 

the authors add. 

This book is intended for everyday 
practical use in enlivening and effec- 
tuating language programs. Major em- 
phasis is given to the expression of 
ideas, 


Education and the Good Life. 
Frederick Mayer. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. 
Pp. v + 123. $2.50. 


The author, an editor of Wisdom 
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magazine, and faculty member of the 
University of Redlands, defines man as 
a ‘‘seeker of reality.” The writer of the 
introduction claims the “seeker of re- 
ality” will find much to ponder in this 
book. 

On universal public education, Dr. 
Mayer has this to say: “. . . one of the 
great achievements of our culture, Since 
it is of recent origin, we must not be 
too impatient and demand miraculous 
results. Pessimists who feel that the 
majority cannot be educated, that real 
knowledge is only for the few, are like 
the Puritans who believed that heaven 
is Only for a few saints, while the ma- 
jority are doomed to burn in hell-fire.” 


An Educational History of the 
American People. Adolphe E. 
Meyer. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
xx + 444. $6.00. 


This opus has a quality one might 
not expect considering its title. Rather 
than a ponderous tome, heavy in 
“academese,”” it is a lively written re- 
view of American education in its his- 
torical setting. In method, however, it 
remains scholarly, 

The work examines the salient land- 
marks of American educational history 
from the early 17th century to the recent 
past. Because the author believes that 
education is a reflection of the social 
order, at all times and in all places, he 
has interwoven the educational past 
with its cultural context. 

Dr. Meyer has taught at New York 
University since 1928. 


Behavioral Goals of General Edu- 
cation in High School. Will 
French and associates. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1957. Pp. 247. $4.00. 

This book presents a consensus of the 


expectations that citizens and educators 
hold for the American high school. It 
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is not a prescription for what any high 
school should teach or accomplish, 

The articles in the volume are placed 
in the context of the changes that have 
characterized the American secondary 
school in the past fifty years. These 
changes have been part of the vast 
changes that have swept through our na- 
tional life. 

The study was made under the joint 
sponsorship of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and Edu- 
cational Testing Service, with planning 
assistance from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the American Association of 
School Administrators, and the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. ‘ 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


ELEMENTARY 


One by One and Two by Two. John 
R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, and Caro- 
line H. Clark. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.Y:. World Book Company, 1957. Pp. 
128 and 144, $.92 each. Grades one 
and two in the “Growth in Arithmetic” 
series. Illustrations in color. Teacher's 
Edition available. 

Robin Hood Stories for Pleasure Read- 
ing. Edward W. Dolch, Marguerite P. 
Dolch, and Beulah F. Jackson. Cham- 
paign, Ill.: The Garrard Press, 1957. 
Pp. ix + 162, $1.87. The well-known 
stories rewritten for children’s reading. 

Tip, Tip and Mitten, and The Big Show. 
(Revised Editions.) Paul McKee, M. 
Lucile Harrison, Annie McCowen, and 
Elizabeth Lehr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1957. Pp. 64. Teach- 
er’s Manuals, $.60, $.64, and $.64, re- 
spectively. Three revised editions of the 
Reading for Meaning series. 

Research Relating to Children. Bulle- 
tin No. 5, 1957, U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
Pp. 124. Available from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
$.75. 

Progress in Reading. Ullin W. Leavell 
and William L. Gardner. Austin, Tex.: 
The Steck Company, 1957. Pp. 144. 
$.68. One of the Reading Essentials 
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Series for the seventh-grade level. Con- 
tains loose-leaf tests. 


SECONDARY 

The Adolescent Voice; A Study. Helen 
S. Huls. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1957. Pp. 61. $2.00. Includes the results 
of a comprehensive study of secondary- 
schoo! music. 

The High School Principal and Staff 
Work Together. Elwood L. Prestwood. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1957. Pp. viii + 96. One of the Sec- 
ondary-School Administration series. 

Social-Studies Skills with Individual 
Self-Testing Key. (Third Edition.) For- 
rest E. Long and Helen Halter. Sweet 
Springs, Mo.: Inor Publishing Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. viii + 150. $2.40. 

Roman Life. Mary Johnston, Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1957. Pp. 
478. $5.50. A beautifully illustrated and 
well presented modern successor to 
Private Life of the Romans. 

Look Beyond Tomorrow. Marie 
Mudra. New York: E. P, Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1957. Pp. 192. $2.75. A novel por- 
traying high-school students, their prob- 
lems and adjustments. 

Functional English: A Refresher 
Course. Lillian Barclay. Austin, Tex.: 
The Steck Company, 1957. Pp. 144. 
$.96. A paperbound worktext containing 
exercises, tests, and grading chart. 


COLLEGE 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Col- 
leges and Universities, 1955-56 and 
1956-57. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1957. Pp. 76. 
Single copies free. Results of a study 
conducted by the Research Division of 
the NEA with financial assistance of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

Better Utilization of College Teach- 
ing Resources—A Second Year's Experi- 
ments. A report by the Committee on 
Utilization of College Teaching Re- 
sources. 1957. Pp. 32. Available from 
The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 477 Madison Ave., New York 
22, NY. 
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WILSON F. WETZLER 














New in 1957 


INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT 


VICTOR H. NOLL 


Outstanding 1958 Titles 
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LEADERSHIP IN SUCCESSFUL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION AND TEACHING 

SUPERVISION SAM P. WIGGINS 


THE PRACTICE OF 
SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


HEROLD C. HUNT 
PAUL R. PIERCE 














GENERAL 

School District Reorganization: Poli- 
cies and Procedures. C. O. Fitzwater. 
U. S. Office of Education Special Series 
Booklet No. 5. Pp. ix + 321. Available 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $1.75. 

The Anvil of Civilization. Leonard 
Cottrell. New York: New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. 256. $.50, paper bound. Second in 
the Mentor Book series on ancient civi- 
lizations. 

Segregation and Desegregation: A 
Digest of Recent Research. Melvin M. 
Tumin, New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 1957. Pp. 112. 

Vital Issues in Education. Edited by 
Arthur E. Traxler. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1957. 
Pp. viii + 176. $2.00. A report of the 
21st educational conference held in New 
York City in November, 1956. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials. Eighth Edition. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1957. Pp. 264. $1.00. 

Beginning American English; A Con- 
versational Approach to the Study of 
English. Elizabeth G. Mitchell. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1957. Pp. xxiii + 247. $2.64. 

Increase Your Vocabulary. (Second 
Edition.) John G. Gilmartin. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. viii + 199. 

Understanding Girls. Clarence G. 
Moser. New York: Association Press, 
1957. Pp. 252. $3.50. 

New World Writing #11. New York: 
New American Library of World Lit- 
erature, Inc., 1957. Pp. 285. $.50, paper 
bound. New Mentor book of modern 
writers from all over the world. 

Psychiatric Aspects of School De- 
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segregation. Available from the Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Pp. 94. $1.00. 

Modern Education and Better Human 
Relations. William H. Kilpatrick. New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 1957. Pp. 23. $.35. One of the 
series of Freedom Pamphlets. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

Money Lesson for Primary Grades, 
Story of Slavery in the United States, 
and Cycling Safety. Filmstrips available 
from Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 
2066 Helena St., Madison, Wis. $3.50 
each. 

99 Tape-Recording Terms. A glossary 
available from the Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush St., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. Free. 

Family Life Around the World. A 20- 
minute movie, part of the “The Way 
We Live” series. For information write 


to Leo B, Guelpa, Jr., Director, Educa- 
tional Division, United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N.Y. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
(Ninth Edition). Randolph, Wis.: Edu- 
cators Progress Service, 1957. Pp. vii + 
204. $5.00. 

French for Children, Spanish for Chil- 
dren, German for Children, and Italian 
for Children. 33 1-3-rpm, hi-fi records 
using the hear-repeat-speak method. 
Ottenheimer Publishers, 4805 Nelson 
Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. $4.95 per set 
(2 records). Illustrated manual in- 
cluded. 

The Panama Canal, Lincoln and 
Douglas: Years of Decision, Sam Hous- 
ton, The Wright Brothers, Explorations 
of Pere Marquette, and The: Pony Ex- 
press. Enrichment Filmstrips. David J. 
Goodman, Inc., 245 Fifth Ave. New 
York 16, N.Y. $6.50 each. $35 for set 


of six. 








Teacher Trainers 


Here’s how you can bring current education 
events into your classroom 


Trends, happenings in education all over the country, reports on vital 
issues, as condensed each month in THE EDUCATION DIGEST, are of great 
importance to your students as well as a valuable teaching aid for you. For 
this specialized category, THE EDUCATION DIGEST is now offered at 
special group rates for as many months as desired. For instance: 


Students may subscribe in groups of ten or more for only 
30c per copy 


(regular price is 60c per copy) 


Magazines are sent in 1 package for easy distribution. 
Mail your order today to Barbara N. Leake, Circulation Manager. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 THOMPSON STREET 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Do You Really Know What 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Can Do? 


Here’s how to understand and realize the 
great value of industrial education. The 
story is told in a remarkable booklet. . . 


“FROM SCHOOL TO CAREER” 


24 pages of actual success stories . . . success stories of 
individuals from all over America whose industrial-educa- 
tion courses opened the door to their careers. 

Retold from the pages of the nationally-circulated maga- 
zine, SCHOOL SHOP, this fascinating, factual booklet will 
be of tremendous help in showing in human terms the 
value of industrial education to counselors, students, ad- 
ministrators, board of education members, and laymen. 


Single copies 25c; 2-9 copies, 10 percent discount; 10-99 copies, 
25 percent discount; 100 or more copies, 33% percent discount. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY 








Prakken Publications 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Please send me copies of “From School to Career.” 
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Modern School Shop Planning 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 


The only book on the market that 
completely covers the problems of 
planning, laying out, and equip- 
ping all types of shops, both small 
and large—the general shop as 
well as thé unit shops of wood- 
working, the machine shop, metal- 
working, drafting, graphic arts, 
electricity and radio, and automo- 
tive. 

School administrators, shop teach- 
ers, and school architects found 
the first edition of this book in- 
valuable in planning new shops. 
This second edition is larger and 
more complete with nearly 70 
pages of new material included. 
New illustrations have been added. 








Here's a Sample of the Contents 


In addition to special sections devoted to the general shop and unit shops, 
this. edition contains data on principles of good shop planning, a list of stand- 
ards of physical facilities developed in research study, safety factors in 
planning, principles of purchasing, storage-problem hints, etc. 











184 Pages $3.85 200 Illustrations 


Plastic Bound 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Send me a copy of MODERN SCHOOL SHOP PLANNING 
ee $3.85 enclosed = Please bill me C7 Bill my school 
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